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PREFACE 



5 are cotapc 



^^^^ Drt represents the conclusion of a two -phase study of 
>a federal^pKram to sponsor education and work councils. Local * • 
councils are composed % of representatives from business, labor , and 
other sectors. Their goal is to istprt^e local youtlr transition from 
school to work through collaborative efforts on the part of all local 
sectors and institutions, that -are concerned with epid have the resources 
to devote to the youth transition problem. ' 

Most of the information presented in this case study yoluiae was 
collected during week- long, two-person visits to four (4), local commu- 
nities which have active education and work councils whose collabora- 
tive achievements distinguished them from other education and work 
councils. This information was collected in May, 1980. Three of the 
four sites had previously been visited as part of our first pfhase study 
effort. * 

This report complements two other reports submitted in December, 
1979 and March, 1980. These reports presented our overall findings . 
and recommendations regarding the education and work council progr&n. 
This. Volume present's four in-depth case /tudies which complement the 
overview of findings and recommendationslpresented in our earlier reports. 
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1.0 ' INTRODUCTION \* \ ; 

The purpose of this reps>rt is to document the experiences of * 
four education and work t councils which have facilitated collaboration 
with a particular institution or sector at the local. level on behalf of 
improved .youth transition. Th§ report presents and analyzes the col- 
laborative ^relationships of four councils, using one council each to 
explore in depth' relationships with CETA, economic development organi- 
zations, 'the private sector, and other community councils. • x 

1.1 History and Concept of Education and Work Councils t 

j The councils that are discussed in /this report were*part of the 

Vtork-Educatron^ Consortium project, initiated by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, (DOL) and the, National Manpower Institute in 1976. This project 
consisted of 32 local education and work councils and three non-profit, 

private "intermediary" .organizations, the National Manpower Institute 

1 ' 
4 (NMI) , the American Association of Community" and Junior Colleges 

(£ACJC) , and the National Alliance of Business {NAB) . • 

As the developer of the education and work council concept, NMI 
was the first organization involved in the project. ^In March, 1976, 
DOL gave NMI a contract to identify communities that Remonstrated some 
degree of collaboration -among the various sectors that are respon- 4 
si-ble for youth's transition from school to work, or which have a stake 
in the quality of that trrfsition. NJJI canvassed 30O communities, 
visited 50, and in" April, 1977, selected 21 for participation in the ^ 
Consortium project. Through theit networks, AACJC and NAB founded 11 
. pjthej' education and work^councils in community college^ and NAB "metro" 
offices throughout the country. V^l councils received $2S,0OO-5O,0OO 
seed money funding for their' first year, and similar suras for their 
next *two years \^f operations. ) 

As outlined in The Boundless Resource , the book, which intro- 
duced the education and work council concept and was the basic source 
of written guidelines for education and wort council staff and members, 



The National Manpower^fnstitute changed its name in 1980 to the 



National Institute for Work and Learning. 



the council was to be M a new institution that would take the transition 
from youth to adulthood, from education to work, a£ its particular 
responsibility.- 2 Council functions were' to include "both the render- 
ing of services directly to youth and the 'brokering' of functions of 
established institutions—particularly schools, employing enterprises, 
labor unions, employment agencies, and families." 3 ' Council representa- 
tion whs to include all'thes€> institutions and. target groupfe, in an, 
attempt to foster Collaborative processes" at the local level and to 
bring about change ^via this collaboration- • 

The education and wqrk council concept had two, rtotable fea- 

< " ,* 

tures— local determination and local independence of any one institu- * 
tion. .The feature of local determination derived from previous experi- 
ence' wijth federally designed programs, and reflected the shift, in the 
6arly Ttfs," to revenue sharing and local decision-making in a number of 
spheres of federal activity, including education and employment pro- 
gr.aOTjdng. There was no federal design for councils. Their agendas' 
were to be locally determined by their members. The federal sponsors 
ins^ed only that councils foster collaborative processed at- the 
local' level among 'those sectors concerned with youth transition. The 
second feature of councils was their status £s independent, decisign- 
makin<} bodies. Onlike other local councils , such as CE?A planning 
* councils or advisory councils on vocational education which advise 
'particular, institutions or programs, education and work councils were 
•designed to bperate as independent community organizations which could 
^'influence not one t/ut many public and private institutions to improve 
local transition services. Education and 'work councils were not to b£ 
beholden to any one institution for; staff - support or funding; they *^ 
were to conduct their own activities with their own staff, aj*d ulti- 
mately, their own financial resources. 



2 Willard Wirtz and the National Manpower Institute, The Boundless 
Resource: A Esospectus for. an Education/Work Policy , Part I: Youth, 
Chapter 4, "New Means" (Washington, D.C.: The New Republic Book 

'Company, 1975), p 0 66. 

T 

Ibid, p. 65. 



Hie education ' an! worfc council was Aot conceived to serve -youth 
exclusively, .although Arowin^coi^ern over youth unemployment in 1976, 

caused the U.S. Department of Labor, under President, Ford, to v urge , f 

' . • • * ^ # • " i ' 

that the first demonstration. or education and work councils focus on 

'* * . ~ A* • • . * 

youth transition problems.* •** « ' * 

St The Boundless Resource established tfie broad framework* for the , 

b 

education and. work council concept, but^it l^ft numerous, questions about 

' V 
the concept's operationalization unanswered. 5 What precisely was meant - 

by 'collaboration? 1 'How was it different from other forms of cooperation^ 
that are relatively commonplace, such as cc^operation betweeg school^ and, ^ 
businesses in arranging plant tours or career c^ays for students? - What/ 
factors could be expected t© enhance orythwart collaboration a.t^pe Local' 
level? What role would be -played by the\votivationfe of the 'actors I 
involved, their relationship to the ihsti^uti^n^ th^ represent, % and^the 
economic and political environments^ in' which thestuAndividx^ls and insti- 
tutions are nested? As an* institution j^Lth i-ts owri fun^s and staff, and 



a desire to v survive, what role would the eddfca,tion and woT^coundil it- 
self, play? The case- studies in 1-his volume are intended to reveal the' 
dimen&^ons of the answers to«thes£ questions. ' / 

.1.2 Abt Associates Inc. Study of Education and Work Councils : 

Phase I, Findings / ~ : ^TSi^^ 

In JUl,y, 1978, the National Institute of Education tNIE) , undSj ft 
an agreement with the U.S. Department of Labor, contracted witrf Abt Associ- 
ates £nq. to conduct a two-phase study of .the councils in tije wirk-Educa- 

*tion Consortium project. The purpose of the study was to afialyze cquncil 
development/ determine whether collaboratio^is possible, and describe 

"the outcomes of council activities, .including institutional change and 
impact upon youth. The first phase of study, which included week-long 
site^visits to 12 education and worft councils , focused on developing a 
broad base of informatiorr concerning councils' early development.* 



Two reports detail the findings of AAI ' ^ first phase of research. One 
report, entitled* "Education anE Work Councils: Progress and Problems," . 
was intended to provide a broad base of information £pr individuals, 
involved in establishing couhci\s at the local level, - ^shorter paper, 



'-12 



' \ The first phase of study captured education and work councils 
. jit age 18 months to two years, drawing the following descriptive picture 



' pf loyal councils': 



"Gbal statements most consistently focus on youth ' 
[transition services*] Local ec&cation* and work 
councils ^employ one to .three staff persons, although 
councils sponsored by local parent organizations and 
councils ihat existed pripr to the Consortium 
project may have larger staffs. The executive direc- 
tor is the key staff person/ and he or she usually 
has a- background in the educational sector- Councj.1 
membership includes representation from education, 
business, labor and ^government. Education and busi- 
ness members are most active. . .The chairperson 
typically comes fr<*n business- 0 -Members meet at 
least quarterly and usually monthly, and most 
councils have 'executive committees and task groups 
that meet' more frequently than the whole council. 
Decision-making styles include both centra^/zed and 
decentralized models- - -Voting is usually conduced 
opertly and informally, by consensus 



«4 



"[Initially,] staff members conduct community 
jL* needs assessments, develop resource handbooks for use 

* . - by rbcal youth service deliverers, or arrange conver- 

gences that bring youth oc local representatives of 
youth-serving agencies together with representatives 
of local employment establishments. - Council members 
give their time in council meeting, as speakers at 5 
conferences or ^s organizers of. other council members." 

% x t 

entitled "Policy Implications of the Preliminary Findings of the Study 
,of Education and Work Councils," was submitted in December, 1979 to 
* assist federal officials and law-makers in their deliberations over 
the role tha£ education and wo^k councils could play in the youth 
employment legislation being developed a£ that time. Inquiries con- 
cerning the availability of tRese reports may be mScfe to the NIE or 
Abt Associates Inc. 



Education and Work Councils; progress and Problems , A. Prag^ 
revised editionr^&rch, 1980, p. 9. ~~ ! ~" ■ 



et al, 




^Policy Implications 'of the Preliminary Findings of the Study of # 
ucation and* Work Councils, J. % Goldberg and A, Prager, revised 



foitiotf,, Decelriber^l979, p. 3. 
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^ "In the next stage of council development, councils 

begin ^o Engage in' activities, that involve cooperation 
>^an<? * modfest level of participation from .other council 
ineribers and individuals outside the council. [For 
example,] council members discuss careers with groups °. 
- of students or participate in student shadowing experi- 
ences, l&ey help convene pareer guidance institute f 
for local teachers and guidance counselors, " 6 

J ' ' | * ' - 

we /then no£ed some patterns in the goal development process, th 

participation of members, and other factors in the f development of local 
education and work councils: *i % 

"Establishing-goals and objectives is difficult and 
time-consuming and sometimes frustrates the business 
+ ' representatives of councils who are eager to g^t on 
with * specific activities. Councils haye difficulty 
♦ maintaining the representation of youth, and parents 

and representatives of labor are infrequently active 
. in either the formation or operations of education 
and work councils. 1 Moreover, .most 'councils have faced 
some opposition from existing community programs- and 
* iitfc^tutions, although councils 1 success in 'generating 
additloxftd funding has helped to give them more time- 
to>*&stablish themselves as community intftitutipns'.". 

" [Programmatic] activities "represent the first con- 
crete, substantive steps towards council legitimization 
in the conraunity. They are an opportunity, for council 
members to experience first-hand what the local needs 
axe, and they axe an opportuhity for specific individ- 
t uals igi conmunity institutions to experience the 

council and its capabilities first-hand. . .Most councils 
• have [found that] need* assessment and public awareness 

activi&es are abstract exercises if they are not soon > 
accompanied by. . .more [programmatic] activities. " 

/ 

As *a. result of the first phase of study \ we recommended that 
councils establish better linkages with existing community council-s and^ 
youth programs and agencies; improve leadership ability to relAte to ^ 
individuals and ihstitutions with widely varying interests, needs and 



6 

°P- cit -' Education and Work Councils: Progress and Problems , p.49 a 

7 - ^ ^ 
°P- Cit. /t Education and Work Councils: Progress' and Problems , pp. 9-10, 

8 < 

Op. Cit., Education and Work Councils; ^Progress and groblems , p. 49. 
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styles of operations; involve broader dnd more active council membership, 
particularly from parents and groups representing organized labor or 
^othfer working people; and conduct more long-term strategic -planning in 
order to created nai^ded change in local institutions and impacts upon 
lo^cal youth. We also suggested «£hat councils attract funding from a 
wider variety of public and private sources in order^to secure their 
position as independent, decision-making bodies * 

The first phase of study also revealed findings — concerning* the 
process of collaboration, the achievement of institutional change, and 
the achievement of- impact upon youth — which helped shape the sefcond, and 
final phase of study,, Briefly, the study found that the process of 
collaboration had begun in most sites, but that institutional change was 
not a focal point {explicitly or implicitly) of council, endeavors. flhere 
was cooperation between council* members^ from different sectors on joint 
activities, but these activities infrequently engaged substantial involve- 
ment of the institutions represented by council members. Council members 
did not often see themselves *as representatives of institutions with a^ 
council mission to bring about change within or between those institutions 
The study also found that the majority of council activities were ncft 
directed at youth but at youth service deliverers. Moreover, activities 
directed at youth involved primarily in-school youth, afad focused mainly 
on career education. Other types of youth transition services (vocational, 
education, basic skills development, job placement) and specific youth 
target groups (dropouts, pregnant teenagers, unemployed youth)*, although 
a concern of federal policy makers at the time,, were not major council 
foci. As a result of these findings^ the second phase of study focused 
on the process of collaboration that was unfolding at selected sites, 
rather than the measurement of the achievement of goals that may have 
been part of an unwritten, or evolving agenda at the federal level, but- 
which were not evident at the level of local education and work councils. 

e council subject areas selected for study in Phase II and 
presented in this report' roncern the successful involvojnent of ^councils 
with other '"organizations* This is especially important to understand- 
ina the work of councils and the challenges faced by councils because. 



in many cases, there is no natuiral incentive for- an institution or 
sector to' join forces with the -council; the council has had to develop 
that incentive. Hie case studies. contained in this report illustrate 
how education and work councils benefit from working with CETA, local 
economic development organizations, the private sector, and other 
comminity councils. Where feasib^, we attempt to link the councils 1 
activities to changes in * local institutions and in the iives of local 
youth. ^ ' 

Chapter 2.0 of ' this -volume discusses the nature of collabora- 
tion found in Phase I, the federal, legislative context that has 
encouraged collaboration among sectors and ^institutions and the forms 
of collaboration that were exemplified by the four education and work 
councils dhosen for study in Phase II and presentation in this report. 
Chapters 3.0 through 6.0 provide four casd^ studies of council efforts 

fto effect collaborative processes with local institutions. A final* 
^chapter, 7.0 f discussed the factor^ ^hat encouraged and inhibited 
collaboration between education an^ work' councils anq :the CETA, eco- 
nomic development, privatie, and other local council ieptors, and 
sumn^rizes, for local policy makers and practitioners, the policy ^ 
impliqa^ons of counci^ccklabcjraticrtk Appendix A provides a descrip- 

" tive summary of the organ i^atioagand^ao^ivities of each of the four edu- 
cation and work councils whlose"$Pjtoi#^of collai>orative involvement with 
a particular sector is documented ^in the body of the report. Appendix B* 
provides a flowchart of steps th4t can be used > by local councils in 
implementing collaboration 4tit;h public sectors such as CETA, schools, and 
local economic development groups*. / 



2.0 THE IMPORTANCE OF COUNCIL COLLABORATION WITH 'SELECTED SECTORS 



According to Paul^Barton, a senior associate of the National Man* 
power* Institu€eV collaboration means %.,.the participation of the repre- 
sentatives of the important institutions and sectors of the community 
that have, the responsibility , resources, and influence to 4ea2 with the 
whole of* the tf axlsitlcn * 6 regular adult employment • . # A collaborative 
process. ..is identified by: t * 

t _ ''being an organized activity with 'an agreed-upon 
. policy ^or its conduct; 

the participation of representatives of education*, #». 
business, labor, parents, the voluntary and serv* 
ice organization sector, the public, students... * 
or at least a sufficient number of the above to 
provide the expectation of significant achieveipent; 

4 > , 

an involvement in the, improvement of the transition 
arrangements rather than the rest of the group ^ 
^being /w advisory" to anyone of the represented 

^institutions or sectors; land} „ , 

» • * 

the development of, or working on the development 
.of, an agenda of substantive actions, a prioritize 
ing of the itenjp on the agenda, and^ planning toward 
. actually carrying out the agenda." 

Barton we?ft'-en to; explain that collaborative processes would engender 
both cooperation and convict, afe individuals and institutions recognized^ 
their mutual interests but still sought to advance their self-interests. 

Certain fon^s of collaboration are of .special interest to policy 
makers -and practitioners. Tour of these forms of collaboration — with 
CETA, economic development p^gartizations, the private sector, and^ther' 
local councils — are the subjects of case studies in this volume. This, 
* chapter highlights the importance of each of these forms of council 
collaboration. 



2.1 The Cwnprehens>yJ Employment and Training Act (CETA) Sector N 
_ • ^ 

One of the most important possibilities for collaboration is 
tihat with local CETA prime ^sponsors and state CETA agencies. These 4 
public agencies offer a potential funding source for council operations 
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as well as a system of local employment and training 'service delivery v 

/ ■ 

that education and, wo^k cotxnciis can influence. This system of local 
employment and training services was developed largely through three 
pieces of federal comprehensive employment and training legislation/ 
summarized here in Figure 1.1. , * 

• ' * v 

In its first phase, *ou$ study of. education and work cotocxls 9 

showed that^cpi3ncil1j|plationshIps to CETA wer^e limited. Education 4nd' 
* * 

work councils saw CETA primarily as a means of obtaining funding (under 
•the Public Seryi^e Employment, t ltle) for council staff, much as CETA £s 
yieweld by Bapy teachers solely as their source of teacher aides. Some 
education aiwljKork council 'boards iacluded CETA representatives, but they 
were not very active. A major reason may be that the councils tended to 
focus Iti^aLr attehtion on\ll youth, while CETA officials are concerned 
^primarily with the disadvantaged. Other disincentives to active council 
membership by the CETA organization or joint , conduct of youth projects by 
the council and CETA may have -be^n the poor image of CETA retained by 
private sector representatives on the council, or the conservative, anti- 
federal bent of soine communities and their councils 1 rtvembership. 

A major spark to the development of CETA-education and work 
cpuncil relationships was rekindled each year as the councils' fundijijg 
frdm tell iran out, and uncertainty over continued NMI funding was high. 

By Apfcil, 1979, the start of most councils 1 third year, many ha"d Ipegun 

* <■ 

to seek local CETA funds to support their continued ^xisttfnce. 

1 * i * 

v Over the past four years, federal' legislative developments 

" ' ^ f 

regarding youth have epcpantfed the resou±"c£s, mechanisms, knd incentives 

available to interested individuals and organizations to influence CETA 

spending and program plans. The Youth Employmerit and Deiroru^ration 

Projects Acjt'of 1977 ^YEDPA) , while^increasing CETA resources for youth 

transition services by SO percetit, attempted to encourage' the partici- 

paUion odf local youth-ori^te?N4astitutiQns fc in CETA, The new legisla-* 

\ « 

tion encouraged interaction .Is^etween p^ime. sponsors and local .education 
agencies, and callfd for* the establishment of local youth councils 
with broad-based membership ti 
and review of YE DP A programs. 



with broad-based membership to mifck^ recommendations for tfne planning 
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CgN)ffhtnsWt Employment And Training Act of 1973 (CETA) r 

The purpose qf^thie legielation ni "to provide job trtining and employment opportunities for «cooomttSl ly d; »ad vant aged . u n— pl oyad, and 
umderempioyed persons, and to assure that txao.rU 09 and othar sarvica* la ad to maximum employment /opportunitiss and enhance *a 1 f-auf f iciency 
by eatablishing a flexible and decentralized system of rederal, Stata, and. Jocal program*. " The Act included flva major titlaat I. Com- 
prmftanaiva Manpower Sarrtoaa - a at atoll shad prima spo ns orships, outlined the^ide ran 9a of servicee to ba provided by tha prime aponsc/7 
and aatabllshed prim sponsor planning co unci la to aubeUt racoasaandationi on program plans to tha prima sponsor, to Monitor and evaluate 
existing programs, and to provide for, continuing analyses of need* for employment, training^ and related eervicee in the aiaei II* P ublic 
, Employment Programs * allocated funds and stipule ted conditions for receipt of funding for progress deeignedl to provide unemployed and 
underemployed persona with transitional employment in job* providing needed public servicee in areas of substantial unemployment , and 
wherever feasible* related services *to facilitate transition to unsubsidlzed ^employment} III Special rede re 1 freeponelbilitlee * authorized ^ 
additional man power, earvlcee as provided in Title I and II to epeciel population segments, including youth, offenders, persons of limited 
Engl lSh-apeeXing ability* older workers, etc.. ee well aa special allocations for programs for Indiana and migrant or seasonal workere. 
XV. Job Corps . - maintained Job Corps, consisting of rssidentlal and non-residentiel centers in which low-income* dieedventaged men end 
J wosfesn aged 14-21 participate in intensive programs of education , s vocational training, work experience* codheeling, and othar activities* as 
a categorical program operate*? by the federal government t V. national Commission for Manpower Policy - continued the funding of a national 
council of ex pert a to identify the manpower goela end /teed* of the Motion, and to evaluate the extent to which exieting prq^ama represent 
a coordinated approach to meeting such needs. ^j^r 

Youth Employent and Demonstration FroJtcts Act 'of 1977 (YWA) 2 ^ J - 

* B ' t * 0 

The purpose of this legislation was *to provide employment and tVeining opportunities for youth, and to provide for othar improvemente t* 
employment and training programs," tha act included two major titles, each amending an existing CETA title Ml. Young Adult Conservation- , 
a Oorps - a stab li shed a, CTTA Title VIII to provide employment and other benefits to youth who would noC otherwise be productively «aployed , 
through e period of aervice r during which they engage in useful conservetion work and assist in other projects on public land a and waterways/ 

, 'II. Youth Employment and Demonstration Programs - amended CETA Title III by establishing sevsral new program** deaicnWd to taet the relative 

efficacy of dif fsrsnt (ways of deeling with youth employment p rob see . Subpart I authorized Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot fro la eta to 
demonstrate tha efficecy of guaranteeing aummer work and part-tUw employment or treining qpportupitiaa during tha school year to youth who 
resume or maintain attendance* in school for the purpose of geinAg e high echool diploma or equivalency degree. Subpart II authorized 
Youth Coessunity Conservation and Improvement Project* to proves* employment, work experience, skill treining. and oppo/tunitiae for commu- 
nity service to unemployed 16-19 year olds supplemmntery tflpopportunities provided by the Young Adult Coneervation^ Corpa.^ subpart III, 

V the major subpart, authorised a broad range of Youth Employsnt and Training Programs (YETP) to Bake e eignif leant* long-term impact op the 

^ etructural unemployment problem of youth. Among its prcviaiode, Subpart III allocated 5 percent of YCTP fund a to the governor of each* 

■tata to be used in accordance with a apecial etetewide youth servicee plan for^uch pur^aee ee providing financial Waeietance to youthful 
wards df the etate, providing labor market information to prime sponsors and schools, providing for the aetabliehment of cooperative 
ef forte bmtween State and local institutions, providing financial aaeietance for expanded or experimental programs in apprenticeship tradee, 
or implementing aodel employment or training programs for youth within the rrivete sector Subpart III also specified that 22 percent, of 
tne prime sponsor's el location under YtTP "...eball be used for programs for in -school youth carrisd oef pursuant to egreemente betwoen 
prime eponsors and local education egenciee." Subpart III also identified numerous assurancae to be pspvided by the prime eponsor ee * 
condition for receipt of funds, including aaeurancee that a youth council be eetabliahad under tha planning council and that much youth 
council "...be reeponelble for making recommendetione to the planning council with respect to planning and review of activities conducted 
under (YTTP! " / j ^ . 

Coayrthrnsivt Egpjoywtnt and Training Act Awndmspts of T978 3 ^ ^ . 

*> 1 r . 

The purpose of this legielation -was to extend the previoue authorization, re-structure tns previous legieletion ,* improve the targeting of 
public sector jobs to the disadvantaged, and add a Title VII: Private Sector Opportuni tiee For the tconomi cell v Disadvantaged . The i-ur- 
pos« of Tltls vll is* tdidemonstrete the ef fectiveneee of e variety of approaches to incre*ass the involvement of the busineee community, 
including small bueinase and minority business snterprisee. in employment, and training activitlee under ccjA, end to increase private 
sector employment opportunities for unemployed and underemployed, economically disadvantaged persons. Tha types of programs authorized 
include, bdt irl not limited to contract training programs; apprantasjiehip or high skill training programed increased opportunity for 
upgredingPwork/etudy and cooperative education programai aearfl buainasKtQteea program*, developing dn formation bases on new and planned 
puclic mveatment projects! follow-up servicee with emplcyeea hired by employ* ry under Title VI\1 , encouraging employers to develop Job 
skill forsceete. technical aeeietance to employers to reduce paperwork; diseeaYnating information to private sector employtre to facilitate 
greater utilization of CETA* Section 704 required every prime eponsor receiving assistance under Title vll to estaollah a Private Induitry 
Council ^CflC) wltn'Sl percent business and induetry repreaahtati vaa , aieji f of wnom are repreeentetivee of email buaineee (500 or. leee 
employee ml . The chairman of the PIC serves ee an ex-officio, nocy- voting member of the prime sponsor planning council. Tha PIC's major 
rasponsibilitiss include t development and implementation of Title -VII program*, plan preparation t conaultation with prime eponeor with 
respect to other CTTA programm; and analysia of private aector Job opportunities, including estieetae by occupstion. industry, and location 



l J«*liC Law 91-203, Oeceea^er 21, 1973. 
2 J--olic Law 95*93/ Auguet, 5, 1977 
3 ^^t,iic Law 95-524, Octobev 27,, U7i. 
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* • *ttie YEDPA legislation, ojfffcrs several types of opportunities for * 
education and work, councils' to affect CETA. Since many of education 
and work councils 1 ntostfaptiW participants are high school career and u 
vocational educators, the, strengthened tie with local high schools pro- 
vides th^se individuals with an increased opportunity to influence CETA 
program for 'in-schoo}. 'youth. Members of v education and work councils 
can represent fcjrose councils on CETA youth councils, participating as 
chairp f ej^ons or active subcommittee members involved in quality assurance, 
proposed review, pr the nomination of new council members. As^organiza- 
ticns, education^and work councils can sponsor or operate CETA-funde4 
youth programs, or "consult" w it^ CETA regarding those programs. 

In March, 1980, the U.S. Department of Labor asked for an addi- f 

tional $2 billion for CETA youth programs under its .proposed new youth ' 

initiative, which **>uia reorganize all CETA youth programs and pursue 

goals of YEDPA such as school linkages and community-based group involve- 

* 2 

ment in more straight- forward ways." 

In particular^ the new bill proposed the crfeation ( of two local 
councils with broad-based membership to act as advisory councils to the 
schools for CETA-funded programs. One council, called a school site 
council, would work with a particular schpol to develop planfe for in- 
school youth programs to be ftmded by CETA. Hie other co^inci^, coinci- # 
detvtally called an Education- Work council, would have a wide range of 
responsibilities, including the development of fqndin<5 'criteria for 
eligible schools, the award of planning grants, the review. "and written 
appraisal of eac^jschool's plan, the allocation of funds to private 

hools, and the award of program^tpplementation 'grants . The Administra-, 
titwi's bij.1 also permitted the CETA youth council, established under 
YEDPA, , to serve* as the "ducation a^d work council as well. 3 



2 . 

Employment and Training Reporter , BNA, Washington, *D.C, December 13, 1979. 

3 • r . * - - r 
Administration's "Youth Unemployment Initiative," advance copy of the v * 
legislative specifications, provided to -members of the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, February 19, 1980, Title II, pp.16, 19-20. 
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Th$ proposed youth bill, which failed to emerge from Committee 

in time for consideration by the 96th Congress, clearly signalled" the 

Carter Administration's intent to involve broadly-representatiVe 
* k ' . ■ 

councils in schools' decisions regarding the use of CETA funds, and in 

so doing offered new mechanism's for education and work councils to 
; increase their participation in programs serving youth. As a community- 
based organization, the education' and work council could be Represented 
on the new scljpol advisory bodies. Education and wbrk council members 
could also participate in other capacities, as representatives of pri- 
vate industry, teachers, government, labor unions, parents, cfc^jjfiouth. 
Theoretically,, the education and work council coul^also seek to serve 
both as the school superintendent's advisory council o^^TTA programs 
i and the CETA prime sponsor's advisory council on youth programs, $nd 

^hus occupy a potentially influential role in the decision-making process 
, of two of the most powerful locai agencies concerned with youth — CETA 
and the schools. 

} * From another standpoint, eduction and work councils can' play a 

role in aiding CETA representatives and vocational educator^ in their 
initiatives for more institutional coordination. Rep- James Jeffords 
(R-Vt.) announced in late 1979 that he was drafting a bill t6 provide 
incentives to bring togethej everyone involved in serving disadvantaged 



youth, stating [that, the motiva^n of teachers, schools, and the 

4 

CETA* and vocational education systems are equally importarit] . • . " in 
^providing services. Education and work councils cam play a role in 
these efforts * and indeed, have been organized *and conceptualized td do 



so. 



All of the education* and work councils described in this report 
demonstrate coll abo rat ion* with CETA ,that goes beyond the provisio/i of 
staff support^ ttie ca£e studies* demonstrate council involvement with 
CETA—operating projects funded by CETA, pyfcv,iding consulting services . 
*to the prime sponsor, or representing the eduction and work council on 
councils that advise th<* prime sponsor. One ca^e study in particul^ 
(Chapter 3*0)' documents the development of a council's collaboration 



4 0p. Cit., Employment and Training Reporter , p. 399^ 



with CETA and the impact of the education and work council on local CETA- 
funded programs for youth/ 



2.2 ' Economic Development Organizations , 



Education aiid^work councils, like publicly*funded local activi- 
ties such as CETA dnd vocational education, cap benefit from stronger 
^ies to local economic development organizations and activities. Hie 
primary benefit may be* in the common icat ion of up-to-date information 
about local j6b and trailing opportunities that these organizations 
possess because of their regular, frequent interactibns with a broad 
cross-secttlon of local industry and business. 

Local economic development organizations include public and pri- 
vate agencies whose main purpose is to enhance the local job and tax base 
or generally to increase the amount of dollars flowing into or staying / 

within 'the local community. Local economic development involves pri- 
< 

marily industrial and coircnercial development. Economic development 
organizations facilitate economic development through planning, research,, 
development packaging, financing, and the provision of' other economic 
4evelopment assistance •services^ Examples of economic development 
organizations include: , city, county or multi-county economic devfelop- 
ment offices, which typically report to the chief elected official or 
a board of chief elected officals; non-profit industrial or economic 
development corporations, which provide a vaxiety cf industrial, com- 
mercial , financial, and marketing services; and industrial development 

authorities or financing corporations, which are* established 1 through- 

# 

legislation, and which may be able to' issue bonds to finance develop- 
ment projects^sell odr acquire public lands, or provide loans or 
special financing arrangements to devAopers,, 

Among the 12 councils visited in the first *phase of our study, 
we found few linkages between councils and -tn% local economic develop- 
ment Sector. The ties that were* found were concentrated in councils 
that served predominantly rura^ communities* Council membership 
included an economic development representative in one of the. two rural 
sites we Visited, where 4 sta ff member of the federal economic develop- - 

m 

ment agency in a nearby capital city was a member of the education and 

22 
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work council. The other council which served a primarily rural area 
was seeking to jofh with the local* economic development corporation in 
developing a special program to train residents for newl ^arrived jobs 
and industries , but tiiis joint activity had not yet begun at the time 
of our first fi^d visit. No council leaders, whether executive direc- , 
tor, chairperson or other member, represented the local economic develop- 
ment sector. n 

Several reasons may explain cpuncils' lack of interest^ in the 
economic development sector. First, there is little monetary incentive - 
Public funding for local economic development is small compared to 
public funding for job and training servic/es under CETA. The role of 
federal economic development funds in the community is most visible, 
and therefore likely to attract the attention of education and work 
councils, in rural areas. Second, economic development organizations 
are primarily concerned with industrial or other develbpment activities, 
including the attraction and retention of firms. An equally important 
goal, particularly for public economic development organizations 
receiving federal funding, is job creation. The education and work A 
councils that we visited were ftore concerp€c!\with career education than 
with job creationo Their most active m^nber^', representing local busi- ^ 
ness and high schools, wery principaliy-oerfcerned with helping youth make 
better job decisions and insuring that' youth have the basic skills 
retired in the workplace. In addition* whether cause , coincidence, or 
effect, the lea*t-^€lve federal partner in the U.S. Department of 
Laobr/U.S. Department of Education/U.S . Department of Commerce partner- 
ship in the Work- Education Consortium Project was the Conferee Depart- 
ment , which oversees federally-sponsored local economic development 
activities. 

Another reason why education and work councils have nqt coordi- 
nated their efforts with the economic development sector may be that \ 
there has l£en little federal, legislative incentive to do so» There 
have been numewws studies of Economic development coordination by the 
U.S. Department of Labor/ tne t^S. Department of Education, the Economic 

Develqpment Administration, (EDJV) of the UoS. Department of Commerce and 

-» 7 
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other agencies (see Figure 1.2), as well as considerable lip s^vice to , 
the importance such coordination, but very few legislative initiatives 
of the sort that characterize CETA and youth policy developments. None- 
theless, coordination with economic development organizations appears to. 
have been a major policy emphasis of Congress during the Carter Adminis- 
tration. Early in 1980 , staff for Augustus Hawkins v the Chairman of the 
House Employment Opportunities Subcommittee and pre-eminent proponent of 
the nation's full-employmeot policy, emphasized the Congressman's intent^ 
"...to strengthen ties between CETA and economic development activities" 
in -or<}er to assure full employment. The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy chose to focus on economic development in shaping national 
employment as one of its two study issues in 1980 (the other is women in 
the labor force) . One recent legislative initiative pertaining to youth 
called for improved coordination with the economic development sector: 
the House Conmittee on Education and Labor's version of the youth bill 
,require<f H that youth be addressed in Private Sector Involvement Project 
(CETA Title Vtl) plans, that the plans be reviewed by local economic 
deVelopmeTkt-Councils, and that members of such councils b'e represented orv 
the Private Industry Councils {PlCsf which are responsible for developing 
and monitoring Title VII .plans . 

Operators 'of CETA employment and training programs r among 
them schools, are beginning to realize the benefits of coordinating - ^ < 
'with local development efforts in order to prepare a trained and 
skilled workforce for incoming and growing industries, and education 
and work councils can benefit from such collaboration as well. An 
examination of the goals and activities of economic development groups 
suggests several ways in which the goals of education and work councils 
may>e enhanced by collaboration with such groups. Economic develop- 
ment groups, through the research required for economic development 
plans, are a potential source, of data on demography, industry jobs, 
industry movement, and other data relevant to youth transition. The 
accumulation of knowledge about industry trends and needs beyond that 



Education and Work , Capitol Publications, Inc., Washington, D.C./ 
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Rjjure 1 .2 

EXAMPLES OF AGENCY STUOIE? OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LINKAGES 

flfe U.S. Department gf Education contracted with the American Vocational Association in October, 
1979 to produce case studies and conduct workshops On vocational education and economic develop- 
ment linkages. Although the study continues until April, 1982, preliminary findings 'show that 
the level and extent of relationship, between economic development organization, and vocational 
education agencies dif f er substantially across sites.. Linkages appear strong in some state 
capitau where state economic development offices provide funds, staff, or information about 
^industries, state vocational or educational agencies to develop training -for industries or 
firms coming into thtjstttr At the local level, the linkages may be more tenuous due, to vari- 
ability in. the availability and quality of vocational education in different localities *ven 
within the same state. Local economic development councils include vocational education repre- 
sentatives,, pursuant to regulations governing the composition of these councils. 

The O.S. Department of Labor has undertaken at least three efforts aimed at improving linkages 
between •conomic development organizations and CFTA prime sponsors, and has assigned one individual 
in the Employment and Training Administration's Office of Program Evaluation and Research (OPER) to 
organize, the Department's economic development linkage efforts. OPER contracted with CSR, inc to 
conduct a study 'of CETA and economic, development linkages in rural arees^ergely a documentation 
rather than an evaluation, effort, this study .found considerable in formal .^akag* between local 
CETA and economic development oraanizations in nflral areas. Typically, ■ CETA prime sponsors 
referred clients for work on local capital improvement projects awarded by EDA after review of 
applications submitted by local economic development agencies. 

OPER has also contracted with the National Council on Urban Economic Development to study CETA and 
economic development linkages in urban areas and to produce a technical assistance guide aimed at 
CETA prime sponsors and officials of local economic development agencies. Tfce study identified 
linkage in primarily three areas: planning, organization, and operations. In the area of planning, 
the authors, point out, that both CETA prime sponsors and local economic development agencies are 
responsible for compiling demographic data and submitting yearly plans* which list programs for 
which these agencies seek funding. In the area of organization, the study finds instances where 
the prime sponsor assigns an employment specialist to work at. the, Ideal economic development office, 
or where the two city departments charged with planning the use of CETA and economic development 
funds are merged. Many joint operational arrangements are also being made, particularly in large 
cities or at the state level. Handled by an ombud seer son or an economic development office 
responsible to the chief elected official, incentives to development which include CETA funds for 
training, CETA tax credits, economic development funds for capital improvements," loan guarantiees, 
special assistance to small )?usin*sse*H etc. are "packaged" for the purpose pf facilitating 
development activity. The use of CETA. Public service Employment funds to supply staff for economic 
development organizations was also a major source of linkage. 

Finally, to bring the results of these studies to the field, OPER contracted with Manpower Policy 
Counselors, inc. to hold specie; .seminars on the subject of how to improve CETA and economic* 
development linkages. The first^ich seminar was held in Washington, D.C. in February, 1980. 

— p *^P >p * r ^ a * Pt ; o f Housing and Drban Development initiated an experimental program in 1978 to 
link Community Development *lock grant. Comprehensive Empl6ymant and' Training Act, and Economic 
Development Administration funding resources in ten cities. Results of the evaluation of this 
program computed by Abt Associates Inc. in September, 1980 showed that the preeminent linkage 
effort was made by CETA prime sponsors who reserved on-the-job training funds to provide jobs for 
CETA-eligible residents on private sector projects sponsored by the city housing and development 
departments. However, the study also found that this effort was not highly successful, as much of 
the .money remained unspent. Tne subsidies were small compared to other available cost-saving 
inducements; the paperwork was burdensome; and the clients were often judged not job-ready. On the 
positive side, many respondents held out hope that the newly- formed Private Industry Councils <PICs) 
would serve to improve coordination between CETA, local economic development, and private sector 
interests. 
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which is incprpoxrated in federally-required plans is another benefit which 

joint membership on an economic development council m^y confer. This* 

kn^/ledge is particularly relevant to the career education initiatives 

that are the most common activity df education an<| work councils. 

Economic development organizations also .may be able to assist in the 

creation of youth enterprises which are encouraged in YEDPA programs, 

by locating business sponsors , by providing financing, or by providing 

or arranging for the provision, of training and technical assistance to 

youthful entrepreneurs* 

One case study. (Chapter 4.0) in' this volume documents the- 
process by which an education and work council serving a rural area 
Aot only developed financial, organizational, operational, and pro- 
grammatic ties wi£h the local economic develppment sector, bvrfr also 
increased coordination v/ithin that sector. 

2.3 Jhe Private Sector t 

More than 80 percent of all jobs are located in the private 
' sector,, and it is likely that this figure ^ll increase in coming years. 
Each tenth of a percentage' point of increase will mean approximately 
10,X>00 more jobs in the private sedtor. ' Preparing youth for these unsub- 
sidized iobs is the ultimate aiih of current youth employment programs, 
including education and work council .efforts to coordinate with the CETA, 
economic development, and private sectors. 

Ttie education and,wo$k councils studied in the first phase 
achieved a certain degree of private sector involvement. Private sector 

'^representatives, who tended to be the personnel managers or training 
directors of large companies, exerciser council leadership in several 
instances, often as the covyacil chairperson. Councils that had active, 
private sector leadersJii^ were most successful in attracting membership 
fees and mqnetary contributions from local businesses. Private businesses 

v also helped to support education and work ajuncils through in-kind con- 
tributions such as office space or equipment, or by assuming the burden 
of c^fcil staffs' fringe benefits. On the other hand, businesses ^that 
>*£ame involved in council activities tindecl* to have preVious records 
of .community involvement and resources for community relations. With 
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few exceptions,* these businesses did not assume responsibiMty^for 
" involving other local businesses in> education and work cluncil activi- 
ties. Many councils found that private sector representatives did not 
have the time, and in some cases the interest , to participate actively. 
Simultaneous involv^nt i^ -councils of private sectpr management and 
union repr^seriliatives sometimes 'discouraged both from attending, and 
the^orientatiortW some^councils towards a strictly facilitative rtfl<* 
discouraged^re^il^-oridited busjtfiess membeirs as well. As a cpnsequence, 
while b\0paz$^ms well represented on councils M there was more turnover 
'among tjjis group than arfc otfcer and their active involvement was diffi- 
cult tp sustain^ ^ 

Active involvement of the private sector -has been the goal of 
several pderal initiatives aimed'at equipping youth or adultsy/ith. 
vocational skills and increasing the number of private^ sector jobs 
available to disadvantaged youtfc and" adults. One of the first such 
initiatives inrecftnt-rclmes was ,the establishment of the National 
Asso£iAfc±Cn~for Industry-Bducation Cooperation (NAIEC) ^Begun ^ 1964 
the Association was* established "as a means of mobilizing the resources 
of industry 'lousiness, labor, , government, agriculture, and the profes- 
sions] tp -v&fist schools in their effoSrts to improve the relevance *and .* 
quality of educational programs at all levels." 

The Education Amen$^|ts of 1976 .sought greater industry involve- 
ment in rfchool 'programs, althofyi their "major 'concern was with s the* quality 
and accessibility of vocatioryH^education. the -Amendme^s called upon 
each/ state to establish state and local advisor^ councils on vocational 
education, and .made' a point, that" ."Each state advisory council shall have 
as a majority of its members persons , who - are not /educators 6r administra-- 
tors «^e. field, of education. " the legislation went on to specify 20 
groups^fe mus^be' r/resetfted qn the state council. The first four 
mentioned*:* individuals who represent, and are w^th, the voca- 

Uonal concerns- of Management, W, agriculture, and industrial^ 




*fcited in several NAIEC public relations brochures.' ^ 
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economic development agencies in the state. In discussing the compo- 
sition of local advisory councils ori vocational education , the le^isla- 
tion states that "Suci\ local advisory* councils shall be composed of . 
members of the general public, especially of 'representatives *of business, 
industry* and labor...- Bie amphasis on incr^sing private sector , 
involvement in decision-making Jbout schools* vocational^ education pro- 
grams is clear. * * 



• flie U.S. Department of Labor has administered two programs to ■ 
increase private sector involvement, in employment and training progranSI 
for the disadvantaged. In 1968, thfc U.S. Department of Labor funded a ^ 
<*' jobs program that was to be operated by a new private sector organiza- 
, tion callec^ the National Alliance of Business (NAB) . The new organiza- 
tion was the braindhild of leaders o£ the private sector and officials 
of the U.S. Department of La^or. The staff of NAB' s national office 
and it& 1X0 local -metro 1 ' offices wer£ private sector officials on loan ^ 
fronr industry. The purpose of the organization, and of the JOBS (Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector) program it spoitforfcd, was to 
place the disadvantaged in private sector jobs. Many resArcb*^s agree 
with Dr. (jfcarles Myers in his overall assessment of thS JOBS program: 
"There is considerable -evidence that this program induced mor<f^0Bifl than 
before to make a hiiring and training commitment*, but the full employment 
economy trough most of 1969 undoubtedly helped." 

The i^>st recent attempt t», improve •the, involvement of the pri- 
^te sectoral ewplo^mefi* and training programs for the disadvantaged 
* came witj| theifcsage of the CETA Ajrendrfiftts in 1978 (flee Figure 1.1), 
Is ~^hich- author! a new ptAeSfll, widely known as the Private Sector 
Involvement Prog#m (PSIP) . ^Th« legislation made* art additional $400 
million available to prime sponsors t0.dev5J.0p jobs and training pro- 
qrams in the private sector. In order to xeceive these funds, each 

- • * ? / - 
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7 Publi«^Law 94-482, The Education Amendments of 1976 , Oct. 12, 1976 
(Amendments to Section" 105 the Vocational Education Act £>l 1963.) 

B ThA Hole of the Private Sector in Manpower Development ,' CkaM.es A: 
Myejfr, John Hopkins Press, Baltimore and London, 1971, p.tf6. 



prime sponsor had to establish a Private Industry Council (PIC) • 

Section 704 of the CETa\ Amendments of 1978 states that "In no event 

/ V \ ' ' ' 

shall representatives of industry and business have less them a major- 
ity on. the/ council.. and further that "whenever possible, at least 
half^of such industry and business representatives shall be representa- 
tives of small businesses." The latter requirement was in response • to 
die widespread impression that the same large firms were participating 
in CETA programs, while smal^r firms, which comprise 50 percent of h 

private sector job opportunisms, were nQt well represented. 

* 

When the regulations pertaining to Title VII were finally issued 
in February, 1979, it was clear that the federal intent was to go beyond 
previous cooperative efforts to involve the private sector in employment 

\^nd training programs. The regulation made it cl ^ r that PICs c< ^ ld 
receive administrative funds to hire aiv^xecutive director, and could 

. incorporate as a separate ent^y fcpart from the CfTA prime sponsor, if 
that was in the best interest ef-enhanced local job opportunities in the 
private sector. "From the outset the Department of Labor stressed that 
PSIP represented an opportunity for the private sector to "have real 
influence and even control of manpower programming, that maximum local 

^discretion and latitude in forming PICs. would be provided, and that mini- 
mum regulations would be issued by DOL."^" 

According to an assessment of PSIP completed in January, 1980, 
"The jury is still out...on*the programnatic impact of PSIP, with 
neither complete pessimism nor unrealistic optimism warranted by experi- 

ence to date." With specific regard to the role of the »cal business, 

* • * 

the report states that, "Specific strategies for attracting business to 
PNP programs have developed very slowly.,." 11 , 
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, 9 Public L«w. 95-524, CETA Amendments of 197&, Oct. 27, 1978, Secti6n 

10 Private Industry Council' Development: Summary Report , Corporation for 
Public/Private Ventures, October, 1978, p. 9. 

U A Fo rmative Evaluation of the Private Sector Initiative Program, The 
Ohio State University, Report No. 3, January, 1980, pp. in-iv. 
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1$ fact, the federal initiatives , to increase private sector 
involvement in vocational programs for in-school youth and employment 
• and training programs' for the disadvantaged may serve to 'unnecessarily 
.structure and delimit the Ways in which the private sector can become 
involved in issues of youth ^nd adult transition. Education and work 
councils, as local initiatives^ can serve to expand private sector 
involvement in the training and employment of youth. Education, and 
work councils can enlist the aid of the private sector in providing 
job counseling, world of wprk orientation,- or improved supervision* for 
new job holders. With the help of their private sector representatives, 
councils can canvass the Jbuiiness community for additional support-- 
whether in the form of funds, in-kind contributions of staff or equip- ' 
ment, or participation on specific projects—from companies which have 
not heretofore been involved in community problem-solving. Perhaps most 
important, companies can ^Lend their name, their contacw, or their tbp 
management to education and work councils for the purpose of organizing 
support for a particular }oc&l issfue concerning youth or adult t^uisi- 
tiorv. • ^ ^ J 

Stimulating^Jthe active involvement of the, private sector is 
■ the subject of one of the »edut:ation an4 work council case studies in 

this volume (ChapteV 6*0) . ttiis case .study illustrates the role that 

* * 

a council composed of prominent representatives- of local businesses * 
and other institutions .can play in the development of local policies 
Concerning youth transitio^. *Jhe case study also suggests that there 
are many ways — o % ther than agreeing to hire or train disadvantaged youth- 
that the private sector carf participate in tb* provision of transition 
service^ to youth. 

■* " * 

2.4 Other Local Councils * ' t - . 

t In our original plan for Phase II of our study, we discussed the 
rospects of studying an educatfbn and work cpuncil that could demon - 
ite active union involvement, or one that had incorporated the func- 
ti^ons of a newly-mandated council such as the PIC cr the CETA youth, 
advisory council. We found .that attracting and maintaining Active union 
involvement was not a feature of an? education and work council, except 

' ■ * . • i 
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one that was really a* labor ^panageitent committee serving the local polit 
cal executive. As a result, we chose to focus our final case study on a 
council that was attempting to subsume the responsibility of a newly- 
mandated council, the TIC. 

In Phase I of our study, ve found a few councils that ^^/L 
seeking designation as local ^Private Industry Councils, or seeking^o 
subsume the responsibilities of the newly-formed PICs. These^education 
and work councils reasoned 4:hat as independent boards, they could ful- 4 
fill the legislative intent of PIC to be an independent decision-making 
group. In addition, the funds available through PSIP could help' to sus- 
tain education and work council operations and give councils more tan- 
gible, direct means of ' influencing local youth transition services. 

\ 9 

" ' .^s it evolved, there were -major obstacles to education and work 
councils* becoming PICs or subsuming their responsibilities. Education 
and" work councils are si^pposed to be independent, but fifty percent of 
the PICs that have been formed report to the CETA prime sponsor and 
depend on prime sponsor staff. .Other PICs are nominally independent, . 
but effectively controlled by the prime sponsor. Also, education and 
work councils are presumed tp have a multi-sectoral orientation and 
membership, whereas PICs treat the priv<*te*secjtor as their main client 
and include a majority of private sector representatives on their bdards 
In the one case that other education and work councils and Consortium 
project staff had suggested for study, the council eventually chose only 
to assist the local PIC's development. 

The story of the latter >is'presented as a -case study in this 
volume (Chapter 5.0)' for the purpose of illustrating 'some of the 
obstacles a council may face in seeking added power's, as well as some 
of the ways in whicfc education and work councils can assist -other local 

councils in fulfilling their mandates. 

i 

The question of how loc^l education and work coyncils'can assist 
other local councils is important because of the proliferation of such 
councils' in recent legislation. There are several recently created 
councils in the education and employment areas alone. We have already 
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mentioned the local agrea councils on vocational education, the CETA 
youth councils and the Private Industry Coundils. Under earlier legis- 
lative and administrative irtitiatijres, economic development planning 
councils (Public Work 6* and Economic Development Act of 1965) and CETA X 
planning councils (originally established as part of a 1969 administra- x 
tive initiative known as the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System) 
came into being. For many federal officials, a significant question 
li&s been raised as to how education and work councils can work effec- 
tively with these other councils, whether education and work councils 
would undermine or enhance the work c£ these ot^er groups , how the 
working relationship would affect the future of education and work 
councils* and whether there are simply "too many councils." 

The cjuestiori is addressed, to some degree, in two case studies 
presented in this volume* 1^ is addressed ,in the case study that 
explores one council's attempts to incorporate functions of the local 
PIC aod a state-initiated 'Interagency Collaborative Body (ICB). It is 
also addressed in the ca^e study on council-:CETA collaboration, as here 
we have* an example of an education and work ceuncil which has effectively 
takm on part of the role of CETA's youth council, mandated under YEDPA. 
Indeed, jCt is somewhat surprising to *us that more education and work 
councils did not seek this route of influence, given .the greater simi- - 
larittf 1 and scope of purpose between education and work -councils and CETA 
youth councils than between 'education and work councils and PICs. the 
"independent" nature of PICs and the prospects for guaranteed funding 
they offered werfe obviously very attractive incentives. Otherwise, the 
issue of local council proliferation/ is the subject of a forthcoming 
paper, not included here, which investigates ir^errelationships between, 
locai councils in the four case study sites documented in this volume. 
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3.0 WORKING WITH CETA: A CASE .STUD^OF THE 

EDUCATION TO WORK COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA (EWC) - . 

# «« 

Whto they iSegan, mos£ of the educationHlncl work councils funded 

by the National Manpower Institute established jrelationg with the organi- 

♦ 

zation known as the local CETA (Comprehensive Employment:' and Training^ » 
Act) prime sponsor primarily for one purpose:* to obtain secretarial or* 
other ^staff support through CETA's, Public ^prvice Employment program. 
Among the four councils treated?-!^ tills report, only the" Education to 
Work Council' of Philadelphia made dbTA the^ central focus of its efforts 
'to improve youth transition, and the Philadelphia council was one of the 
first councils to establish ties that led W joint activities. This^ 
case study describes how the Education to Work Council of Philadelphia 
developed its working relationship with CETA and what wa? achieved as a 
resylt.* J * 

The £heme of this case^ study is that education and work councils 
can develop mutually productive relationships with GETA — relationships ( 
that 1^63 to improved CETA program operations and improved prosp^ts for 
the council's continued existence — by specifying a CETA 'organizational 
neetf, providing a service that meets this need, broadening the constitu- 
ency of need for the service, routinizing and formalizing its provision 
of the service, ancf remaining alert to* new opportunities to provide 
service to its broadened constituency. Moreover, the contacts, perse- 
verance, and reputation of the council executive director, combined with 
his or iier empowerment by an influential board, can substantially ' • 
enhance the education and work council's ability to function collabor- x 
atively^ith powerful local organizations such as CETA. 

3.1 Overview * , 

The Education to Work Council of Philadelphia (EWC) plays two - 
major roles in its relationship with the local CETA prime sponsor. From* 
the beginning, it has^functioned as a subcontractor , taking on, assign- 
ments which the prime sponsor has not had-the staff to perform. Although 



TT 

For a descriptive summary of the EWC's structure and membership, and 
the full range of its activities, dee Appendix A, Part I. 
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the EWC now has a grant from CETA to perforin specified cor^ulting ^ 
services, the Education to Work Council's activities on behalf of the 
prime sponsor, preceded its contractual obligations, and' currently / 
extend 1 well beyond those specified. 

The EWC gradually took on a second role as advisor to th » prime 
sponsor. When the EWC executive director became chaijsnanof the Summer 
Yputh Bnployment Subcommittee and spokesperson for CETtfc program operators, 
he began to provide advice and constructive criticism to the priiie 
sponsor. At the same time„ the EWC furthered the interests of CETA pro- 
gram operators with the prime sponsor. As will be seen, this stance 
resulted in positive changes within both the prime sponsor and the GETA 
program operator group. 

J^fce Education to WorfcfCouncil has been able to assume these two 
roles witii the prime sponsor in large part because, in the words of one 
observer, *i£s impartial, third-party status as neither an in-house CETA 
unit nor a CETA program operator enables it to serve , a caftalytic, medi- 
ating, and link£w*g role much more effectively than the prime sponsor or 
its subagents can. * - Furthermore, the EWC has never been associated with 
• amy single sector or agency in the city and therefore is not perceived as 
%cting out of narrow self-interest in its activities. t The EWC has also ■ ~* 
been able to function effectively in helping a number of" agencies and 
organizations because it has some key resources, most notably a board 
thatyincludes the most important actors in the city involved in youth 
transition and an executive director who is knowledgeable^ energetic, 
and persuasive, and who has extensive personal contacts and a reputation 
for "getting things done." 

3.2 Economic and Political Conditions in Philadelphia . 

Trie need for a neutral but influential body jLike the Education to 
Wor£ Council can best be understood in light of the economic and political 
contexts o*^6ie City of Philadelphia. ' 

The Education to Work Council serves t^e^ entire city of Philadel- 
phia. The city, the fourth largest in the nation with a population of 
nearly two million, 37.8 percent of whom are minorities, is Experiencing 
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severe economic and unemployment problems siriilar to, those of many ot^er 
cities in the Northeast, the number of jobs declined dramatically in the 
•1960s and 1970s as hundreds of manufacturing companies left the city. 
Population decreased by nearly «ten percent between 1970 ^id 1978. Adult 
unemploynent (8.3 percent in \1979) is well above the national rate, and 
youth unemployment is one of the hicfhest in the nation.* Moreover, the 
loss of blue collar jobs and the increase in white cOTiar service employ- 
inept has created a mismatch between the supply of working glass labor and 
the available jobs. The decline in jobs and population has also caused 
. severe fiscal problems in the^ity. 

1 \ 

The nuifcer of unionized' workers in Philadelphia is about the 
national average ('25 percent) , but much of organized-labor is represented 
by old-line AFL/eiO steel, iron, and other manufacturing sector unions, 
.whose members are experiencing unemployment rates between 25 and 40 per- 
cent. "These unions," admits one leader of organized labor, "are not 
about %o provide jobs to youngsters." Perhaps for the same reason, 
organized labor in the city also tends to be cool towards the CETA pro- 
gram. Some service sector unions Are more concerned with issues of 
youth transition, and it is predominantly representatives from these 
unions who serve as EWC board members 0 

Business attitudes toward hiring youth are similarly divided. 
While larger companies are said to be relatively receptive to employing 
young people, small business owners are reluctant to hire young people 
/because of their inexperience. 

The Philadelphia School District is beset by monumental problems. 
Almost 1,500 out of 12,000 teachers were threatened with layoff in 1980 
due to the city's fiscal crisis. Few teachers have been trained to com- 
prehend career education, and teacher training is impossible because a 
strong teacher's union has negotiated a contract that requires pay for any 



The demographic (lata about Philadelphia in this section come^from: City 
of Philadelphia, An Urban Strategy (Philadelphia: 1976); and Pennsylvania 
Office 6f Employment Security, IAb9* Market Infompatiorf (Harrisburg, Pa. , 
1980). ' 4 " 
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released time—funds that the city doesn't .have. While there are several 
business-operated ac*dem£es(electrical, automative, business education, 
etc.), and a number of other vocational and career education programs for 
youngsters, thes? efforts reach only a tiny fraction of the city's 
quarter of a million students (11 percent of graduating high school 
seniors attend a vocational school,)- Moreover, there are increasing 4 
racial and class tensions and incidents of violei^ce in the schools. \ 
Middle class families of all races are transferring their youngsters to 
private schools. According to school department representatives, the 
rate at which pupils drop out of the Philadelphia public high schools- 
including those who transfer to private schools as well as those who 
drop out of school entirely — may approach 50 percent • Hie percentage 
of those- pugils who drop out of school entirely has been fairly steady 
in reo^jt years at approximately 12.5 percerft. 

The CETA program in Philadelphia is one of the largest in the 
country. In fiscal year 1980^ approximately 41,000 disadvantaged youth 
and adults were served at a cost ,of^$U2, 000, 000. Approximately 
$16,000,000 was spent; on youth programs, including over $7,000,000 for - 
the Summer Youth Employment Program. fc 

* Philadelphia also ha$ a large nunflSer of neighborhood and city- 
wide community-based organizations . (CBOs) that axe actively engaged in 
youth transition projects, as well as several councils designed to 
assist these agencies in planning and operating, youth programs. Phila- 
delphia already had two youth-oriented councils when the Education to 
Work Council was formed. A Youth Service Coordinating' Office, estab- 
lished by the city, coordinated intra-governmental programs related to 
child welfare.^ The second council, the Advisory Council for Career 
Education,' was thf federally maindated body designecf?£b advise the 
School District regarding career education and vocational education. In 

December, 1977, the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 

i \ ^ . ' 

(YEDPA) caused the prime sponsor to create a third yduth- serving council, 
the CETA Youth Employment. Council. Howeve'r, one CBO executive director 
reflected the sentiments of several others when he lamented that 4 all 
these groups "...can barely scratch the surface of the appalling youth . 
unemployment problem in* Philadelphia. H 
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The cityis fortunes wefre, cfcmplic^ted by the election of Frank 
Rizzo as mayor in 1975, an event which brought a high degree of politic 
cization to the governmental process. Hie toayor was accused of using 
the CETA prograta to provide patronage jobs, and at one point the U.S. 
Department of Labor had to intervene' to force the city to turn over 
eligibility determination for the CETA Title VI program (Public Service 
'Employment) tcf the Pennsylvania Office of Employment Security. In 
January f 1980, a new mayor took ^ffice. However important youth trans- 
ition concerns vere f they toofc a- back seat to the new mayor's need to 
establish fiscal responsibility (the 4 city was con fronteq^ with a fiscal 
year- 1981 budget deficit that could exceed '$100 million) and to develop 
an image of city government as tlje servant 'of the people rather than 
of special interests - 

These features of Philadelphia economic and political life 
exerted a significant influence on the Education to Work Council as 
well as on the relationship that developed between the EWC and the 
CETA pritive sponsor**' Because of the mixed feelings on the part of 
industry and labor toward the youth transition problem, the council has 

, had relatively weak participation from precisely t^ose sectors least 
likely to cooperate with CETAo Conversely, the active involvement of 
CBOs and the schpols in the problem of youth employment in the city has 
resulted in their strong-sepresentation on the council* 'f'inafty, 
fiscal constraints faced by the school system, and the fact that the , 
School District was already operating numerous career education pro- 
grams , led the EWC to concentrate its efforts on working with the prime 
sponsor instead of with the school system as some education and work 

'councils in other cities have dohe» 

On the other sid^j the CETA prime sponsor, seeking to improve 
its image, needed an independent but- credible advocate in the community 
that could, undertake some activities on its behalf and help it to 
improve 'its services. Th^ prime sponsor was receptive to working with 
the ^EWC rf or a second reason: assistance in carrying ovjt its mission 
was essential in a city whi v h reputedly suffered the highest youth > 
unemployment rate in the nation and which .contained a number of other 




youth-serving agencies and organizations that were apparently unable" 
to solve the problem. 

3:3 The CETA Organization in Philadelphia 

Because this case study "focuses on CETA, it is important at the 
outset to provide some explanation of the CETA system in Philadelphia. 
CETA refers to legislation passed initially in 1974 to change the locus 
of responsibility for local employment and training services from the 
federal government to local jurisdictions. Under this legislation, each 
eligible locality became a "prime sponsor responsible for deciding how 
to spend the C&TA funds allocated to it. \ 

In January, 1980, a new mayor took office in Philadelphia. He 
hired a new executive director for the city agency charged with carrying 
out Philadelphia's prime sponsor responsibilities, and changed the 
agency's name to the Office of Employment and Training (OET) . 

By law, every CETA prime sponsor must have an advisory planning 
council which reviews and cotenents on the prime sponsor's plans and 
monitors plan performance. The planning council's membership must 
include broad representation from a wide group of community-based organi- 
zations and public agencies like the Office of Employment Security and 
the schools that subcontract with the prime sponsor to operate p^raps. 
There* are .several .obstacles that interfere with a planning council's^- — 

ictioning as the Comprehensive Employment and Training Jet intended, 
butV^ TOuncils meet regularly and review and conpent on plans. In 
practice, fcoine advisory planning councils^ have often served to "rubber 
stamp" Ideal prime sponsor plans and operations. * Others ^ave existed 
'"♦primarily on paper, ^ttie advisory planning council in Philadelphia under 
the former city administration rarely jnet as a council to perform its 
duties", and the new mayor had not selected a new planning council as 6f 
April, 1980. . * 

When the YEDPA was passed in 1977, it Required prime sponsors to. 
appoint another jpuncil— a youth advisory council. In some jurisdictions, 
the advisory planning council simply took o>\ the responsibilities of. the 
youth advispry council, and no distinct council was created. In Phila- 
delphia, a'"y»«th employment cortaittee" was established. 



In Philadelphia , the youth eit^loyment committee chose to create 
a subcommittee to focus specif ically on the city's summer youth empl6y- 
ment program. Hie subcommittee consisted of members of the youth 
imployment conanittee as well as others who were specifically involved 
with the city's summer youth employment program. The chairman of the 
youth employment committee appointed one of its members to chair the 
new subcoranittee • That person was the EWC's executive director^ who 
by Septentaer, 1978 r was either chairman/or a irfember of at least three 
boards directly responsible for t&tiefring Philadelphia ! s CETA operations 
in general and youth operations in particular. Indeed f as the story 
proceeds we s will see how this individual's role as executive director of 
the EWC becomes inseparablejfcrom his role as an active member o£ these 
CETA advisory groups / 

3.4 Origins of the EWC-CETA Collaboration: January December 1977 

The^e was never any formal decision .or policy on the part of 
either the Education to Wort Council or the prime sponsor to work together. 
Rather, the relationship evolved as a response to the perception that the 
OET, with over $100 million in annual funding, was one of the two major 
organizations in: the city involved in youth transition pro^ra^s^J the other 
organization is the School District) . An additional incentive was created 
when the CETA agency appointed the executive director of fch6 Division of 
Career Education of the Philadelphia School District, who h<=(d spearheaded 
the proposal to the National Manpower Institute to fund the Philadelphia 
EWC, as chairman of CETA's youth employment council. The fact that the 
EW^^egan as a subcommittee to the School District f s Advisory Council < 
Career Education made the link between the Director of the Division of 
• Career Education, the prime sensor, arid the EWC that much closer. The 
tie between the OET and EWC was formalized in the early summeij/of 1977, 
when the Education to Work Council invited the jOET planning director to 
serve a^ the prime sponsor's representative on the EWC board. 

4 . Thefcwc executive director **as alert from the start to discover 

ways to work, with CETA. After spending April -July, 1977 establishing 
the council as an independent, incorporated organization, the EWC was 
able to capitalize or^two early opportunities to work with the. prime 
sponsor. 

■ ' s 
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YEDPA Information Forum ♦ \At the end o5 the stunner of 1977 r the 
executive director of the Education to Wbrk Council realized that many 
conmunity groups were interested in taking part in the YEDPA program but 
were confused about how to become involved^ He therefore proposed to 
the OET that it and EWC jointly conduct a public forum at which informa- 
tion on YEDPA and how to apply for funds could be provided to service 
delivery agencies.. The forum would provide visibility for the EWC as 
well as assist the under-staffed prirt£>ponsor. The result was -an all- 
day meeting hosted by both groups, but arranged and administered by the 
EWC, and attended by 160 representatives from 110 community groups. Two 
and a half years later , participants were still talking about how bene- 
ficial the forum was. ^ £k 

YIEPP Proposal Writing . In another ground-breaking activity 

between the prime ^sponsor and the EWC, the EWC offered to help CETA staff 

prepare planning grant pro^^als for the Tier I and II Youth Incentive 

Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP) . The EWC organized' a planning task 

force with fcETA staff which in turn brought together, a group that locate 

4 r 000 potential work sites in preparation for the Tier I grant and 200 

work sites for Tier II. One participant recollected that "EWC staff 

worked nights and weekends. in the OET- offices, without compensation, to 

help type, copy r collate, and design the proposals." Both proposals won 

% J 

$25,000 planning grants. Ultimately, a Tier II grant of $1.25 million 

0 

was awarded^td the city. % 

Most notable in the origins of the EWC-CETA collaboration is the 
fact that the EWC executive director initiated the relationship with the 
OET in an incremental, yet strategic, fashion, aware of the re^ouces at' 
his disposal, the needs of both the EWC and the OET< and the political 
^constraints of the situation. He first approached his own board with 
recommendations that the EWC work with the prims sponsor . Usually, he 
was careful to iobby fo* his ideas with key board members and present his 
proposals to the entire board before 'pursuing any of^his planned activi- 
ties with CETA. His ability to use the EWC as am institutional base with 
its respected and influential board members helped him to effect the 
working relationship with the prime sponsor that he sought. Moreover, by 
providing help .without requesting funds or giving advice, the executive 
* 
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*dfcrector wits' #ble to create' the tf^st and good wi^l ^hfc^Jould be 

sapy to fulfill the council's future, second x£le as an advisor and 

catalyst for -change within the prime sponsor ♦ H In return, the EWC exegu- • • 

c >i> *~ * " » * * * 

tivie' director anticipated gaining legitiWcy, recognition, visibility, 

and information for the cduncil. As a fledgliing organization with 

uncertain future funding r « the EWC needed these! benefits. •" 

* \ 3.5 Consolidating the EWC-QKA Relationship: £978 

Key Appointments . In December, 1977, the . EWC executive director 
was appointed to the newly established, ^EDPA-mandafced Youths Employment - 
Cotamittee by the 'executive director of the OETj The appointnjent , which was 
eficourag^d by the Director of Planning and tfie Youth Employment Committee 
chain^n, was made in part because of the EWC'$ by now. redognized position 
in the city as an organization involved in .the nevr youth initia£ives. * In 

addition* the Ydiifch Employment 'Committee cralrmah, as One of^ the EWCT 

* * 

founders and one of its most active board members, knew that the* council's 
executive director would be an energetic and constructive member of' th 



-new committee,* 



. The EWC executive director's position on the Youth Employment 
Committee le^timized h\s role as advisor and friendly critSf to the prime 
sponsor because of the committee's mandate to advise the OET with reQ^rd 
to its youth-relatecl activities. There was a consensus, in fact, that the 
.EWC executive director was one of the "two- most active and influential 
participants in committee meetings. His appointment to this committee 
f>roved to be the forerunner of his placement on the prime sponsor's 
Employment and /Training Planning Advisory Council in the fall of 1978. 
From this addit^Lonaj^vantage point, he began t$* participate in .the review . 
<5f*the prime sponsor's policy and* a^ctivit^es across th£ entire spectrurj 
of CETA activities, not just thoSe focused on youth. * 

^— • '.(■ • ■ .. ■'. ; 

The chairmamhad suggested makirig ^the EWC the new youth advisory body, 
but the ^tfrime sponsor rejected the idea. Instead, people recruited for- 
the. Youth Employment ; Committed included mahy ^members of the EWC board, 
vfith the result that there wai — and remains — considerable! overlap between' 
' these two bodi#rf. \ 
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During 1978 the EWC executive director began to consolidate the > 
EWC-CETA relationship by J^gaging in twp ^additional activitiei, 

» ' * • 

Career Education Round table . Jn the s^per of 19«7ff, the EWC 
. executive director saw the,need fqr a -monthly forum at whjjph. operators of 
c&reer education programs for in-school youth that were hot funded by $ 
CETA -could meet to share experiences. At the same time, he realized that 
such an arrangement could serve as a vehicle for informing the prime 
sponsor about what these groups were doing. The EWC executive director 
/shared the idea with, OET, and it was agreed that he would set up and v run . 
the meeting. The executive director also recognized the value of the 9 
Round table to^the EWC, as a means of s^fcdfing information a^out career 
education' programs that could be useful to the executive director and \ 
board members in their other council-relatfed aptivities. 

To initiate, the Roundtable, the EWC executive director relief in 
pat€ Ln contacts he had developed earlier when he was commui^ity af fairs k 
directdr for General Electric in the city. In particular, he relied on • 
contacts he had made while establishing a program, known as PRlfe, to^ ' 
train math and science teadhejrs in 37, largely minority junior and senior 
high schools* in Philajjejphia ~to brient their curricula towards preparing 
students for careers in engineering and technology. * 

The Career Education Roundtable attracts 10 to*12 program* direc- 
tors to its monthly meetings. Ih this informal setting, program direc- 
tors share activities, learn ways t<? impajmre their programs, and identify 
and avoid duplication of services. -The EWC executive directof also pro^ 
vides information to the^participants on funding sources and pertinent 
programs like' the Summer Youth Employment .Program and the Targeted Jobs 
Tax Credit legislation. 

• 9 * 

The Roundtable activity has helped to build a relati6nship between 
people and organizations which would otherwise wo irk alone < For example: 

m % me PhAadelphia School district was planning to 
open > magnet school ^forCpredominantly minority 
youth seeking to enter engineering and technology v 
careers^ As a result of meetings of the Round- 
table, the relevant officials Were urged to "con- 
* tact the non-profit ^RIME organization . A nun)ber 

of students in PRIME junior* high schools are now 
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of students in PRIME junior »high schools are now 
choosing to go to thennagnet schotfl to pursye 
science career preparation. Moreover^ tjlere is* ' 
^ mutual cooperati^ii^Ln. ptaff y training lid curricula 
exchange between the magnetj/^chool knd PRIME . 

« • Program Operators Task Force . An innovative CETA* grantee who , 

along with the EWC executive director ,»was a member ofvthe CBTA Youth 
Employment Committee , -originated the CETA Program Operators Task Force. • 
Its purpose was to allow program operators to "meet on. an informal basis 
as peers to share mutual problems. The Task Force was formalized under 
the aegis^^fche EWC when the council executive director offered to run " 
^l\e meetings on behalf of the OET. While the prime sponsor currently 
contracts for the service, the EWC initially took on the task on its own 
time. The activity has become one of the most ^enduring and useful under- 
takings the EWC performs on behalf' of the OET. . 

The Task Force meets for One-and-a-half hours every month undeij 
* .* 
the chairmanship of the EWC executive director. According to one regular 

participant, "It provides a great forum for gripes to be aired, problems 

to be solved, and explanations to be giveir. " Executive directors of " 

approximately 18 to 25 of the city's 54 CETA subgrantees voluntarily 

attend Task Force meetings. A representative from the prime sponsor 

also attends. 



4 

The Task Force is extremely effective in enabling subgrantees, 

especially small, inexperienced ones, to learn the administrative and 

technical requirements of being a CETA program operator (frpm filling 

out invoices to verifying client eligibility) , and to appreciate from 

an impartialVhird party (the EWC executive director) the constraints 

****** 
that limit the prime sponsor 'stability to be fully responsive to all 

program operator needs. Most meetings are partly devoted to a presen- 
tation by a pertinent official addresiing a common program operator 

Concern (sjo^h as the CETA intake -system) or an information need raised 
during the previous session. In response to a, detailed presentation 
by OET staff on *new developments in. the i Sunihe^ Youth Employment Program, 
one program operator commented that, "Up to that time, CETA was opera- 

• ting. by memos and directives; what was needed was this kind of face-to- 
face contact." *> _ 
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The OET does not run the Task Force itself, dn part because it 
lacks the staff but, more importantly, because the EWC is a better choice. 
By being clcfse to CETA but not -beholden to it,' the EWC can accomplish , 
both an open 1 discussJSn of program operator concerns -and the provision 
of reliable information about CETA programs and upcoming initiatives. 
While <£ach program*. is assigned a' monitor from the prime sponsor staf f , 
. these individuals, says one knowledgeable CETA observer, are often 
"overworked, unfamiliar with program operator > problems, new to/ the job, 
torn between thei* monitoring and technici^^sslstance responsibilities,* 
and concerned about keeping their job." Asa result, they cannot play 
the advocacy role 6n behalf of program* operators which .the EWC can play 
** Iji its role as Task^Force administfrai^ B-urthermore, by consolidating 
the complaints and concerns of spiral ^irogtam operators an</ by capital- . 
iziri^on the institutional base of Jjhe Education to Work Council to J 
provide credibility, the EWC executive -director can" exert more influence 
with tfte prime sponsor to cor|sA<ter tJ-ie^ubgrjantees' requests than indi- 
vidual^jJ&gram operators on tkeifc own could bring -to bear. ,At least . 

one important outcome bears ijiis oiit: * 

„ \ ■ ¥ 

• One major CETA program ope^aioj^ the Archdiocese 
<r of Philadelphia, h*d, been %jcyWf to get CETA fcinds 

to start a program fqr youthful clients with 
reading problem^* ^iewerf as ai> "education-type" 
program by the prime sponfor, it was never funded. 
A8 a result of the Taak^JFofcce J- CfcTA staff became 
* r * . aware thit the illiteracy problei^ was a concern 

of several p^ogtaffl o^erroftrs, not just the Arch- 
J diocese. Hie Taa* force chairman brought the 
issue up at a Youth Employment Committee meeting, 
|0hd a program grant to augment the reading leyels 
of 400 high school • graduates Qr dropouts betvlsen 
the ages of 16-19 was subsequently Stwarded to the % 
Archdiocese . ? A * " 

EWC's Grant from CETA . As in its direction of t^e Career Educa- 
1 

tion Roundtable ^nd ite participation on the Youth Employment .Committee, 
the' Educatiorfto Wtfrk Council* profits from running the. Task Force meetings, f 
It gains power through informA^n; it increases % its local visibility; and 
it establishes contacts t^iat ^Lve it the necessary credibility and knowl- 
% 'edge to continue in these and other youth transition-related activities. 
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It has also garnered^TA funds as <a- result of its efforts. In late 

19^8, the council and the prime sponsor b^gan negotiations for drawing up - 

a contract between OET and EWC through which ttie OET would pay for fepeci- 

♦ K 
fied support Services. f In January, 1979, the EWC was awarded a $14,500. 

contract from the OET for 'consultant services, principally the administra- 

tion- c^f the Career Education Roundtable and the CETA Program Operators . 

task Force- 

3.6 Collaboration in Full Bloom: 1 979^1 980 

Durin<l979, the EWC's involvement with the prime sponsor shifted 
from a modest association that proceeded relatively smoothly to a signifi- 
cant relationship that surfaced constructive conflict within the CETA 
organization. The two events that illustrate this shift most dramatically 
are the appointment of the EWC executive director as the chairman of the 
'new Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee , and his subsequent involvement 
in the management of the Summer Yoyth Eirtployment Program^lottery drawing 
for* the 0£t. As will be seen, the^EWC/Birector played an important role 
as chairman of the Subcommittee and manager of the lottery in catalyzing 
change. 

\ 

Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee . Reflecting the same con- 
siderations that led him to place the EWC executive director on the Youth 
Bnployment Committee, the Youth Employment Committee chairman appointed 
the executive director of EWC as first chairman of the newly-formed 
Sumner Youth Employment Subconuiittee . The appointment took place 'in 
April, 1979. 

^ The Summer Youth Employment Subconmittee is composed of 21 mem- 
bejrs — eight appointed by the Youth Employment Committee, seven re^hre- 
sentatives* (one each) from the seven subagents that operate the Summer 
Youth Employment Program, and six staff from .the prime sponsor and the 
local Office of Employment Security, which determines program eligibility, 
advises youth of their eligibility, and refers youth to worksites. 

The purpose of the Subcoiwni^ee is to review policies and jjrdgrams 
related to summer youth employment* Under chairmanship of the ?WC 
executive director, the Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee has sought 



to have all GET plans in the area of summer youth employment plated 
before it for approval prior to adoption or „ implement at ion, and it has 
taken upon itself the responsibility to review with the prime sponsor its, 
progress in undertaking specific activities and meeting anticipated com- 
pletion dates. 

The nature of this review function led to some conflict between 
the OET and the Summer Youth Employment Subconmittee. During the pre- 
vious city administration , the prime sponsor had run its summer y°uth 
program largely w i thout ad vice or policy reco mmendations from its program 
operators. Some adjustment has been required for l^g-time OET staff to 

• accomodate having their decisions reviewed by an advisory committee. 
Moreover, some OET staff believe that the Summer Youth Employment Sub- 
committee and its chairman are exceeding their mandated advisory role 
and are claiming the right to "sign off" on ail OET decisions related to 

^bhe Summer Youth Employment Program. The Subcommittee and its chairman, 
however, perceive that their advisory role legitimately includes review- 
ing and providing r econnyep dat ions on OET activities related to the Summer 
Youth Employment Program in advance of their implementation. By April, 
1980, there were still no written guidelines specifying what role the 
Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee wai to play with regard to the 
prime sponsor. 

As'a by-product of this conflict, however 1 , there is a creative 
\ tension between CETA staff .and Subcommittee members which insures exami- 
nation of all sides of each^ issue. Constructive conflict between the 
Su mme r Youth Employment Subconmittee and the prime sponsor has occurred 
around issues such as scheduling (whether programs would be seven or 
eight weeks) , intake (which sites would conduct intake and certification 
of Client eligibility H^orientation^ (whethe^ uniform orientation, desired 
by tihe prime sponsor but never before accomplished, could be provided), 
and payment (whether delays in the city'* payments could be reduced so t 
that program ope rat or would not ne>ed to borrow to meet expenses*) 



The important point iphat in Philadelphia this conflict ^has 
'not prevented a^signifiaant relationship from forming between tlfe EWC and 
the OfiT. To a large Extent, this^ cam *be attributed to the willingness of 
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key CETA staff to utilize the independent, institutional base of^the EWC, 
the EWC director's sensitivity to *the constraints faced by the prime v 
sponsor, as well as his effective haadling of crisis situations, as 
* described below. , 

* The Summer Youth Employment program. Lottery. The CETA Summer 

Youth Employment Program is one of the ntost important and most visible 
, of programs operated by the CETA prime sponsor. The summer program pro- 
vides seven-week, minimum wage worJf experience opportunities for 18,000 

s * 

youth in 'hundreds of public and non-profit work sites in the city, at a 
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cost of over $7 million. In Philadelphia, controversy over the process 

u^ed to- select youth fpr the program in its first year of operations 

jeopardized the program and the credibility of the prime, sponsor . After 

that experience, the GET charged the Rummer Youth Employment Subcommittee 

with the management of the Suraoer Youth Employment Program, an action 

which in effect intensified the relationship between the Subcommittee 

chairman (t£e EWC director) and the prime sponsor. Hie story of the 

h# Subcommittee's management of the lottery illustrates not only the 

deepening relationship between the EWC executive director and the prime 

sponsor, a relationship that was to lead to more direct, constructive 

confrontation between the two, but also, as a sidelight, the obstacles 

of internal organizational or sectoral conflict that sometimes hamper 

collaborative efforts between organizations or sectors. 

Jt 

* 

One of the difficult problems which the subcommittee &nd its. 
chairman have had to address is the city's system for selecting candidates 
for summer employment. In 1978, a program operator had selected candi- 
dates on racial grounds, and in the ej^Jting controversy and publicity over 
the legality of this selection procedure, the city's entire summet youth 
program was jeopardized. After the 1978 experience, the Regional Office 
of the U.S. Department of Labor ruled that a random selectidiTproce$ure 
would have to be. used in the future. Seeking to .keep a low profile \n 
the 1979 lottery, the OET, together with the local Office of Employment 
Security, asked the EWC director, as Chairman- of the Sum©r // Youth Employ- 
ment Subcommittee/ to help* set up' the lottery and preside over the 
■ drawing ^ "* 

'* 
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The choice of the, EWC to preside over the lottery was also 
facilitated by other efforts it had undertaken in this area. The EWC 
had received a contract for $7,000 from the Youth Services Coordinating 
Office in the spring of 1979 to qonduct a series of Community Informa- 
tion Forums to explain the Summer Youth Employment Program to interested 
community groups. The EWC director arranged and hosted the meetings in 
collaboration with the OET and local Office of Employment Security. As 
a result of these informational meetings, it was reported that a large 
u link e r o f yo uth who w e r e not previously a w a re of. the_ suaAer program par- 
ticipated in tlje random selection. 

In helping to administer the 1979 lottery, the EWC executive 
director, as Summer Youth Employment Subcoranittee chairman, 4iad to 
untangle a last minute internal dispute within the Regional Office of 
the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) . The conflict was between the regular 
DOL abnitor, who required a lottery, and the DOL solicitor, who belatedly 
claimed/ that use of a lottery would violate the DOL's regulations for 
serving primarily th^se in greatest economic need.- Organizing a group 
of members from the CETA Youth Employment Committee, the EWC director 
convened a meeting at Regional Office hladquarters and persuaded the 
DOL that the lottery system was within DOL regulations • 

The EWC direct^ 1 s role in heading off unnecessary* controversy 
and publicity over the issue helped to solidify his relationship with the 
prime sponsor in general* and with the Sunder Youth Employment Program in 
particular. When the EWC's consultant contract with OET was renewed in 
fiscal year 1980, a major new provision 4 tated that the EWC was to 
assist with H ..#*ny •third-party 1 activity required to facilitate the 
program. for the summer 1980. * 1 „ 

Under this new mandate, the EWC executive director became 
involved in other aspects of the Summer Youth Employment Program. In 
addition 'to conducting commanity forums and presiding over the drawing 
itself, he became involved in planning the program. The EWC executive 
director helped the prime sponsor develop a plan, successfully imple- 
mented^ to expand the program from 11,500 participants chosen exclusively 
by lottery^ to 18,000 participants, including 14,0^0 chosen b^ the lottery 
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and 4 r 000 other^youth who were to continue on work experience assignments 
held ^during the school year. For the first .time, an orientation for all 
youth participating in the^>rogram was held. The EWC executive director 



' also worked with prime, spon^$or staff '-and EWC members 'to ge*-iDroader priv 
ate sector support fot the "program. The EWC director estimates that the 
local Chantoer of Commerce and National Alliance of Business were 
responsible^fpr locating between 600 and 1000 new work experience slots 
for the program. 

Many of these resultsf were made possible because the CETA prime 
sponsor also undertook a more visible and active role, in the 1980 Summer 
Youth Employment Program. In January r *1980, anew city' administration 
came into power. The new administration reconstituted the prime sponsor 
agency , hiring a new executive director who was the previous chairman of ' 
the Youth Services Coordinating Office. As a result, the prime sponsor 
was eager to undertake a more visible position than it had previously 
occupied. For the new city administration , the J^me , sponsor 1 s 
increased 'involvement represented an important attempt to remove the 
sticpKa placed^rin the CETA program by the previous mayor's use of 'the 
agency^a^a political patronage tool. 

The increased involvenjpnt of the, EWC executive director and the 
CETA prime sponsor led naturally to increased opportunities for confron- 
tation as w^ll as productive conflict resolution. 1 A particular issue 
arose over the prime sponsor's involvement of subagents in the Summer 
Youth Employment Program planning process. Because the U.S. Department 
of Labor required the priine sponsor to orient all 18,000 youth in the 
Summer Youth Employment Program during an ei§ht-day period, the GET had 
made plains to -award a contract to a third party to handle the orienta- 
tion. The Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee, many of whose members 
had already been conducting their Qwn orientation, objected strongly to 
not having been consulted in the, contracting process. Numerous attempts 
tOfCOimnunicate the subagents 1 concern to^ liaison staff member assigned 
to the Subcommittee had failed. Although this particular issue was 
rendered moot when the OET decided not to .award the contract, the general 
issue of subagent involvement in planning w*s finally brought to the OET 
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* director 1 sr attention^ Expectations are that there will be more involve- 
ment of subagents in the 1981 Sumner Youth, Employment Planning Program 
process. 

Ironically, last-minute crises have continued to play a role in 
- * enhancing the EWC director's influence with the prime sponsor. In 1979L 

his leadership in resolving the DOL's last-minute internal dispute over thf 
use of random selection helped tc> deftxse *he t latent controversy which 
surrounded the Summer Youth Program' and the prims sponsor . In 1980, an 
/ eleventh-hour hitch in the lottery arrangements occurred the day before 

the drawing when allegations of cheating in the state* lottery were dis- 
closed in the local press. It wa£ feared that concern over this purported 
swindle would compromise the integrity of ^jbhe city's lottery drawing the 
next day, since machines borrowed from the state lottery agency wer& 
scheduled to be used in the drawing. In his role as chairman of the - 
Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee, the EVK? executive director promptly, 
telephoned appropriate officials in order to substitute' another type of 
^ lottery machine to replace the machine scheduled to be used from the 

state's lottery. Thus, the integrity of the city-^|- drawing was maintained. 

In another incident on the day before the lottery, the EW£ exec- 
utive director received a call from the executive vice president of the 
Philadelphia Phillies baseball team informing him that Garry Maddox and . 
Pete Rose, two players scheduled to do the drawing, had to ^e back early 

.at the playing field for practice, Hie presence of the popular athletes 
was es^|(tial to assure widespread media coverage of the event, which 
would enhance the visibility of the Sumner Youth Employment Programs. The 
EWC executive director was able to arrange for specxaj. parking privileges 

A and the early scheduling of the athletes into the agenda, thereby assur- 
ing that the players could appear and still finish *Ln time to make ' 

" *■ • 

practice. 4 

The increasingly useful relationship between the prime spon^gx 
, an<f the EWC was enhanced by two other events in I960.. First, the new OET 
executive director Replaced the OET planning director as the CETA repr*- N 
sentative on the Education to Work Council board, thus increasing the 
board's influence an^ demonstrating the prime sponsor's commitment t6 
EWC's continued role in prime sponsor activities. Second, in his role as 
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member of the OET Advisory Council to the prime sponsor, the EWC execu- 
tive director sent to the new QET executive director a letter of recommen- 
dation^ for iAprQying OET functions. The OET executive director has 
already taken steps in response to this letter, including the establish- 
nentNof a conmunity af faiirs/public relations position within the agency. ' 

3.7 Results of the EWC-CETA Relationship ^ 

Evidence of much of the Education to Work Council s success in 
helping the Philadelphia CETA prime sponsor is subtle. Many of its 

achi ev em ent s are— i ntan g ible, - like yollabuiatiuu, netw o rking, me diatin g , 

and problem solving. In general, the EWC has helped to change the way 
the prime sponsor approaches its youth employment activities. As a result 
of the Community Information Forums, the Program Operators Task Force, OET 
membership on the council board, and the EWC director's role as chairman 
of the Sumner Youth Employment Subcommittee, the CETA program has become 
more open to advice and complaints from program operators and other ^ 
community groups, and less inclined to make decisions in the absence of 
some form of consultation with these groups. Similarly, program operatofs 
have become more willing to express their concerns. As a result, the OET 
now has more information about the problems and concerns of program op^ra- 
tors and other CBOs and is therefore better able to formulate policies and 
programs to meet the needs expressed by these organizations. 

The prime sponsor has made a ijumber of specific policy and program 
changes as a result of the'j^lationship-buildinjf activities of, EWC and its 
executive director: 

• the implementation of a CETA program to increase 
the literacy of 400 high school graduates or 
dropouts aged 16-19; 

• the implementation of a new CETA intake system 

which will increase the number of intake offices f 
from one to six and place responsibility for 
intake with the subagents rather than an outside 
contractor, as has be**n the case; 

w 

• the adoptidb of a policy to encourage computer 

programming Vourses and innovative work projects % 
for handicapped youth; 
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• the development of a procedure for allotting * 
youngsters to pick up applications for the 

Sumner Program from subgrantees, rather than f 
having to go to the local Office of Employment ^ 
Security as has been the practice, and to allow 

youngsters to signify their first, second and > 
third choice for worksites, whereas previously . 
no choice had been allowed; 

e the institutionalization of the Comnunity Infor- 
mation Forum ad a regular CETA activity, t 
encouraged by the CETA planning director who was \ 

a member of the EWC board; and \ fc 

. = — - — 1 — — = — — l — ■ — — - — ■ j — - — — — = — ' ■»■ — — r 

e s the establishment of a community affairs/ 
public relations position within the CETA 
organization, to enhance the prime sponsor's 
image 'and help insure that public conmunication 
\, continues. 

r \ 

Th^se may seem like modest achievements, but they must be, under- 
stood in .the con^xt of the magnitude of the task: a staggering youth 

femployment rate, a- faltering school system, the ^highly politicized 
former city administration; a tightly controlled union environment, and 
a 'continuing decline in the number of industrial job opportunities avail- 
able in the city as a whole and to youth in particular. Seert in this 
.perspective, the Education to Work Qouncil's accomplishments, catalyzed 
by a persistent executive director and the installation of a new city 
administration and CETA,£*ime sponsor executive director, have been 
significant. 
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4.0 FACILITATING LOCAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 

* CASE STUDY OF THE MID-MICHIGAN COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCIL (MMCAC) 

While many education and work councils became familiar with the • 
loc^l C&TK program over tj^ course^ of their evolution, few councils 
sought coorcanation with yet another local "sector vitally concerned with 
employment issues — the economic development sector, ^ 

The Mid-Michigan Community Action Council (MMCAC) presents a ^ 
counter-example. Serving an economically depressed, rural area, this 
council has inj-tiateft numerous projects to improve the quality of life for 



meaty residents, including youth. In particular, the economic and .employ- 
ment situation in the community has served to involve the MMCAC increasingly 
in local, economic development efforts. 

The purpose of this case study is to describe the development of 
the Mid- Michigan. Community Action Council's relationship with the local 
ecdribmic development sector. The major theme of this case study is that 
education and work councils have a role to play in local economic develop- 
ment as broad-based community action organisations which simultaneously 
provide direct services, develop the institutional capacity of the commu- 
nity to respond to problems in a unified wSiy,^and increase the community's 
visibility on the map of federal assistance jurisdictions and private 
entrepreneurs. * ' 

4.1 Council History 

Gratiot County, the service area of the MMCAC, is located at the 

r 

geographic center of the Michigan lower peninsula. With a population of - 
40,0*60, Gratiot has a strong rural identity — there ar^ohly three towns 
big enough to be officially incorporated; and 57 percent of the popular 
tion lives in' 1 rural areas. h% percent of the county land area is" 
devoted to agriculture. The largest town, Alma* has a population of 
approximately 10,000. 



J *For a descriptive summary of the MMCAC 1 s structure and membership, ^nd 
the full range ^^its activities, see Appendix A* Part II. 
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This is the setting, in which the Mid-Michigan Community Action * 
Council was founded in 1974. The impetus for the formation of the council 
came fro© several directions. The early 1970s saw an increased emphasis 
on career education in the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (DHEWU One of the principal founders of MMCAC was a representa- 
tive at the Regional Workshops held by DHEW to discuss the concept and 
its implementation. At the state level , there was also increased^ attention 
to career education. Early in 1974, the 'governor of Michigan invited 
r ep r ese ntative s o f e a c h county to a st a t e wid e -neeting^oft-ca rQor educati on-*- 
Spurred by recent talks with t^ie State^Chamber of Commerce about Michigan's 
planned increase in emphasis on career education, the governor challenged 
every county to develop a group representative of business, labor, industry, 
education, and government to bring broader input to, the school systems' 
implementation of the state's career education mandates. The MMCAC founder 
mentioned earlier was a- co-chair of the governor's meeting, while other 
founders- to-be were part of the group representing Gratiot County; 

Gratiot was one of only three counties to answer the governor's 
challenge with the successful formation of an organization. The Gratiot 
group begai^ as the Alma Community Action Council. Ninetegp representa- 
tives of business, labor, education, industry, and government partici- * 
pated in the formative meetings, while a smaller group of ten worked to 
translate the ideas of this^ group iqto goals and structure. The group * 
^>f nineteen was described by several participants as enthusiastic, 'and 
'as the enthusiasm spreap, the focus of the projected council grew also. 
Saft one board member who* was active in the planning process, "From the 
beginning there was t^e idea that we ought to do something for the 
entire ccmmuAity. A trailer plant in the county was closing and 200 jobs 
were being discontinued. The adults who had worked £here needed retrain- 
ing. That was a real need of the fionJbnity. So, the' original concept of 
wh4t we should address was more than kids." + ' 

In 1975, in keeping with the gbal of doing ^ something for the ■ 
entire community, the Aim* Community Action Council expanded its target 
area to include the entire cfounty, sought county-wide membership, and 
changed i,ts name to the Mid^Michigan Community Action Council. Also 



that YWlt 4 with £he help of CBTA Title VI funds, the .council hired its 
f* first pm4k director and a secretary to develop and expand council pro- 
^ranws.^ *r , 

, The four goals established by m the original group in 1974 still 
as the g6als of'MMCAC: . r ^ 



• # Career Educatioii * ♦ 

• < i ♦ 

*' ' v . • Economic Education 

' V ' . . ■* * * 

• School and Community Dialogue 

- • Full Employment and economic Development [ y 

r 

A fifth objective, was not included in the bylaws, but according 
to participants v i^th% planning was Among the -goals — to create a formal, 
? permanent and active organization which w6uld not be dependent, upon any 
^single person fq£ pursuit of its^oals. 



Career education was the first major focus" of the ^Mid-Michigan 
ConiSaniti^Action* Council and Remains the major fi'eld of council activity, 
* However, both the council goals and activities have ad ways been bfcoader, 
and have- r^^lted in significant accompli shm^lts in several Ikreas, 
including economic development . e 

4\2 The Economy of. Gratiot County i * 

• ThV~Hi^-Mich4gan Comnunity ."Action Council* s woxk in eco^mic 

. development has^-occunfed in an environment of repeated economic problems 
and high unemployment. Many rural Areas are economically depressed, and 
Gratiot County is anor^pthem. Located outside a mljor industrial belt 
to the soutK, and outside major recreational areas to the north, Gratiot 
has had a limited and unstable economic base 

.Agriculture has been .tjie most stable segment of . the Gratiot econ- 
omy, and is the largest *prod\^:er of goods in dollar terms, jiowever, 
agriculture jpploys a disproportionately small number of county residents, 
approximately 'five p^rc^nt 




A much larMT source of emplc^qnent is^he manufacturing sector, 
including, primarildauto-related antf chemical manufacturing, as well <as 
petroleum and leat^r' products • Thirty percent of local jobs were * 
'accounted for by this sector in 1970. , However ( the manufacturing sector 



*4 



has been historically urfetal(le. One source identified at least 20 indus- 

/ 4 ) 

trial firing which had closed down between 1913/ and 1978, due to a variety 
/ of causes*,* In recent years, proble«6 confronting the. 15. S. auto indus- 

try haac^-ieftstheir mark in Gratiot County. Four major industrial firms 
luwe closed sinde 1973 — Including three which produced mobile ftomes, 
trailer- coaches* and steel — leaving approximately' 1000 area residents 
unemployed. 

<# 

The^ instability of the econotaic base has been mirrored by a chron- 

* ♦ 

ically ^igh unemployment rate. The annual rate has averaged. 14 . 5 percent 
since 1970, and unemployment peeked at- 25 percent for part of 1975. 
According to the director of the county Employment Security Office, the 
•only occupational field whete a large labor surplus do« not already exist 
- is the health professions. # 

f Economic instability and high unemployment h^ye affected all age 

groups in Gratiot County, including y^puth. Although the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission does not report yc^afch unemployment statistics 
for counties as small ^s Gratiot, the unemployment rate for all Michigan 
. "youth aged 16-19 was^ 21.6 percent as of the third quarter o? 1980/ 
slightly higher than the national average ^^18. 5 percent. 

-* * 4.3 The County and YOuth Transition 

ArSas with characteristics like thoae of Gratiot County po^te 
numerous challenges for efforts directed at improving the transition of 
youtfi from school to work. Some .of- these challenges exist in any locale 
♦Jfhere there is youth unemployment, and reflect the obstacles created by 
(outh's inexperience and'lack c*f qualifications, as well as by employers 1 



reluctance to hire young people. Ot£er challenges stem from the compe- 
tition between youft and adults for jobs in an area where ^employment 
for both groups is high. This competition intensifies during periods of 
economic instability. When plants clofie or layoffs occur^youth compete 
w£th displaced workers, while during recovery or temporary increases in 
overall employment, youth face the obstacles of hiring preference given 



^Gratiot County Overall Economic Development Plan and Economic Adjustment 
Strategy, 1979. 
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to former emeloyees. Finally, the absence of : ateas of labor demand within 
Gratiot County affects the migration, decision*of -youth. Gratiot County 
has witnessed a persistent out-migration of youth entering the family 
•formation years (20-29), when the need for employment and income heightens 
quickly with age. Youth transition efforts are complicated by/ this migra- 
tion -Pattern, Posing a dual challenge—preparSig youth to make the 
decision to stay or leave, and. preparing youth for the circumstances they 
wiU meet as a result -of their decisions. The challenge is even more 
difficult" in an area where there are subtle but strong pressures on many 
youth not to leave, as there are /in several of the more rural communities 
of Gratiot County. ' , 

The nature of the youth transition problem in Gratiot County helps 
to explain the evolution of MMCAC's involvement in local economic develop- 
ment activities. One council member remarked that in light of the 
council's work in youth career exploration, "it would be immoral not to 
also try to enable youth to find jobs in the county." The MMCAC director 
summarized the connection between the- council's youth transition efforts 
and the local economic situation, "Our goal is to help those who stay 
to find jobs, and give the others the confidence they need to take^ch 
them when they leave." * 

4 - 4 Collaboration for Economic Development ; 
The Njaed and MMCAC's Response 

. Although economic development was one of the original goals of 
MMCAC, there rwas a long road to successful work in that area. Previously, 
♦industry attraction and recruitment— the mainstay of local economic develop- 
ment activity- r had been characterized by internal county rivalry. There 
was no county-wide organization animal though a county economic coordinator's 
office was established in .1975, towns and realtors usually bypassed this 
office. . Information sharing was unusual. For example, a realtor' salient 
was interested in building on the site of an abandoned mobile home plant 
and reviving that industry." There was a $50,000 difference between the 
buyer an'd the seller, and the deal fell through, if the situation had - 
been discussed with the city or county coordinator, the realtor would have 
learned that the buyer-«euld have been given an attractive tax abatement 
that might have induced him to pay>$Je seller's asking price and consummate 
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the .deal. ^ new Plant, providing needed jobs, could h/ve been constructed. 
Lack of coordination helped to foreclose this opportunity. ^ 

Both local and stiate observers note that f a strc^ng town identifi- 
cation existed as the three Ajajor population centers competed for clients 
to increase their tax baies. Several industrial development organizations 
existed within the county, but they served only the cities in which they 
were located. Compfetition be^/een towns was heightened since smaller 
towns were suspicious of the motives of efforts originating in Alma, the 
largest city, in the county* A 1977 effort initiated in Alma to form a 
county-wide Chamber* of Commerce foundered for this reasop. 

A Regional economic development office exists for a nine-county 
area, including. JSratiotf fcyit most local observers feel that the regional 
office is distant, covers too large an area, focuses on "the problems of 
the three larger cities in tjpe eastern part of the region (Bay City, 
Saginaw, and Flint) , and is genera£l$ unresponsive to conditions in >^ 
Gratiot County. In short, no county-wide economic development planning 
'for Gratiot County had been done since 1962 0 

Three forms of impact were needed to 'create significant change 
in the economic situation. First, the competitive behavior which charac- 
terized interactions within the county haB to be' changed ipto unified 
action toward goals to benefit the entire county. Second, existing 
industries had to be retained and new industry attracted €o the county. 
Third, concern about the effects of economic crises within the ^county ' 
had to be translated into action- to \ielp the county's residents and i%s 
economic structure pull through the crises. In short, unity and action, 
as well«a*fceal economic growth, were needed. 

ni^r approached this situation ,with a Ipng-term view, ind an , 
overall agenda that grew out of the perceptions' of several Board members. 
r Amo£r these perceptions* were the following: ^ 



'!)- A neutral ground for forums would be needed- 
When people meet 'on ground where no protec- 
tion is needed or where there is no need to 
be in a dominant role, they tend to think 
j>$>re creatively and cooperatively. Conversely, 
*when people meet on biased ground, 7 the people 
who control that ground tend -to JMfcjfominant . 
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2) The council would need to emphasize an activist v 
role rather than an advisory role 'for all of 
its goals* Board members made the distinction 

. between a talk agenda, which they associated 
with urban areas, and an agenda based jtpon 
pragmatic activity and a record of achieve- 
ment, more convincing in a rural area. 

k 

3) Por achievement of council goals, visible 
success, would be necessary to establish the 

credibility of M1CAC. * 

4) Visible successes in collaboration* would be 
needed to show that collaboration could work 

and could benefit the community. \ ^ 

4 !/- 

v 5) A consensus and collaborative pattern would 

have to be built gradually as individuals and 
groups built trust. 

- According^ tio one courfbil document, "Advice, as such, was not either in 
demand or effective: the "need was* to show by doing that certairfmodes of 
joint community problem* solving could work.* * 

') 

The council operated_with a concept of multiple agendas, aware 
that the Structure, activities, and credibility achieved through some of 
its early programs would be useful and in some cases necessary to reach 
other goals. For exaipple, the MMCAC recognized }ts early career education 
thrust as an ejyi in itself, but also as a relatively non-controversial 
. means of bringing people together and developing a pattern of behaviot 
that would enable people to interact on more controversial subjects 
-(like economic development) later on. The experience of successful inter- 
action among county residents was- also^ important . The career education 
.programs introduced by MMCAC had been opposed initially by some of the 
* local school districts who saw the activity as duplicative or unitaportant. 
The favorable response to these programs, once they were tried, helped 
niariy people in the county believe that a collaborative effort was _ 
possible and useful. As an organizational neutral ground, and- associ- 
ated with the career education programs ultimately supported by diverse 
•segments of the community, MMCAC was able tp t^ke a leading role ±n eco- 
nomic development, without the handicaps of vested interest or sector 
dominance which characterized otKer local groups. . * 
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4.5 MMCAC 1 s Role in- The Establishment of a 
**^^ County-W1de Economic Development Organization 

In January 1975, M4CAC sponsored a community forum ^on employment, 
inviting representatives of agencies, government, labor, and industry to 
talk about possible strategies which would address the county's unemployed 
as well as avoid duplication* This forum, was held again in 1976, on which 
occasion *the ^wap of ideas led participants to a consensu that t^e county 
needed to focus on developing a -structure to aid in economic development. 

9 Consequently, later in 1976 thg council joined with the county 
econopic coordinator in hosting a ./community industrial development meet- 
ing. Held under the neutral auspices of the council, but with the support 
of the county government, this meeting was described by the MMCAC directo 
as a •purposeful, confrontational meeting designed to clear the air and , 
generate dialogue amongst different groups. Several such public meetings 
were held during the next year, hosted by*the county economic coordinator, 
while a smaller committee which included thte MMCAC director met 6nce a 
month during 1977 and 1978 t<5 seek concrete solutions' for specific eco- 
nomic problems raised at the larger meetings, and to seek mechanisms 
for resolving the issues which prevented greater county collaboration. 

In addition to sponsoring and 'participating in meetings, MMCAC 
demonstrated its commitment to collaborative option and county -wide eco- 
nomic development through other ^ctivitietf designed to support the 
positive results of the meeting* and keep thte momentum going. In 1976, 
upon learning that one of the towns in the county was preparing to writ* 
its own .economic development plan for submission to the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration,* the MMCAC director wrote a county plan, using data 
which she had assembled in 1973 while working as a consultant, with the 
support of the' 'county government and volunteers from Alma .Cellege, -the 
MMCAC director has written or participated in writing the county plan 
4 every year- since. 



Gratiot County 'is located in an EDA-de sign ate d economic development 
district. Jurisdictions within^ the district are eligible to receive 
EDA funds as long as they have. submitted plans which outline their 
funding priorities. In principal, these , plans guide federal funding 
for .local jurisdictions. In practice, a jurisdiction's plan may have 
little effect on federal funding for that jurisdiction. 
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At the mm tine, MJCAC members privately talked more ab6ut the 



need tor unity, and the MMCAC director include^ speeches about county 
unity at the popular. Career Day events ayponsored by MMCAC. "If you talk 
about unity enough; people will begin to believe there is — or at least 
see there may be a need for — unity, " she said in retrospect. 

r 

Proa 1976 to 1978, the council continued to sponsor industrial 
meetings, acting as catalyst, consensus builder, and broker of informa- 
tion. It supported the county economic coordinators attempts to bring 
awareness of the cost^s pf ^rivalry and the benefits of cooperation by pro- 
viding historical data, demographic studies, contacts, and moral support, 
and by providing a neutral ground where groups in conflict could openly 
discuss and resolve these conflicts. 

In 1977> while thesejpeetings continued, the foctts of county 
unification efforts shifted to the Chamber of Commerce, where the direc- 
tor of- the Alma Chamber of Commerce was ^attempting to build a county-wide 
organization. His effort was supported by industry but opposed by 
retailers suspicious of both the Alma Chamber's organizational motives 
and of "the personal motives of those involved. To many retailers, the 
path to survival seemed to lie in competition with others in the county. 
Any organization that purported to serve several jurisdictions was per- 
ceived as a screen for competitive machinations. One retailer, linking 
this type of effort to the work of the MMCAC, was quoted as saying, "If 
this kind of thing is" what our work with the council is going to lead to, 
then it Is dangerous." The effort to create a county-wide Chamber of 
Cooaaerce failed, reawakening suspicions which also threatened the efforts 
of MMCAC. 

These suspicions delayed but did not halt the M^AC initiatives. 
Maintaining their customary low profile, MMCAC members invited 50 people 
incljuding\the president or Ptfma College, city officials, captains of 
local Industry, and a representative from ttffe State Department of 'Commerce 
to a meeting to > discuss formation of -a- county economic development Organi- 
zation. One government representative who w^ asked to attend acknowl- 
edged that '"MMCAC was .the moving force behind this formative meeting^ 
though I didn't know this at the "time." 
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MMCAC played an active role in the negotiations and discussions 
that ensued. Several members— including the director, members of the 
board, and others— participated in the ad hoc meetings. In this commu- 
nity, which according to .one participant had no literature, promotional 
ability, or staff to devote to the effort to form a county-wide economic 
development organization, JWCAC did all of the paperwork for the negoti- 
ations and provided contacts when needed^ The presence of MMCAC members 
t was a reminder that county -wide efforts were possible, while the members 
themselves provided a pattern of collaboration. In April 1978, these 
efforts bore fruit in* the formation o? the Greater Gratiot Development 
Corporation (GGD) , the county's first economic development organization 
serving the entire county. 

• While the direct influence of the MMCAC on GGD operations is small, 
several members of the community axe meknberfc of both groups. The MMCAC 
director is a GGD board member and, in recognition of her work on the 
annual Overall Economic Development Plan (OEDP) , is head of the GGD OEDP 
subconmittee. The director of*the GGD also serves on the MMCAC board. 

The diminution of the MMCAC role ,in economic development initia- 
tives was planned- and welcomed by the council. According to the council 
director, "Our role was to stimulate other groups to set up an organiza- 
tion, and to support the county economic coordinator. Ours was only a 
supportive J^ffe* We were not interested in running an industrial 

w 

development group; we were interested in seeing one start.** 

4.6 Coffinunlty 1n Crisis: A lest of Couoty-wide Collaboration 

The Greater Gratiot Development Corporation was still in its first 
six months of operation when it was called upon ,to' help the conmunity 
"through a crisis which came to involve the Michigan Bnployment Security 

t s 

office (MESC) , the local schools 1 Community Education Program , and the 
Mid-Michigan Community Action Council. 

' As stated earlier, the Gratiot County economic base is limited. 
Until recently, the production of chemicals was one of the county's 

V * 

larger economic activities. Chemical production in the county had 
begun in 1892, and since the establishment of the Michigan Chemical 
Company (Velsicol) in 1935, had become one of the ^*#t stable segments of 
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the county economy. In early 1978/ Velsicol had 322 employees and a $4.5 
million payroll. It was the largest eiftployer in St. Louis, Michigan 
(Gratiot County's second largest city) and the backbone of one of the 
largest non-auto related industries in the county. 

file county. faced its most severe economic shock of the decade 
when in the late sunnier of 1978 Velsicol announced that it ' would close. 
A major pollution scandal had been sinmering for a few years. Recent 
•tests at the plant had shown that the pollution problems were insurmount- 
ableN As legal suits mounted, the company announced a four- month phase- 
down and final closing. 

. The chemical plant closing was a potential disaster on a larger 

scale than any * previous plant shutdown. The closing of the mobile home* 

# 

anfi trailer coach plants in the early 70s had been expected, since those 
plants had been operating with limited profits. Ih contrast Velsicol 
represented on& of the largest and most stable industries in the county, 
and its closing wag unexpected. The Velsicol plant also employed a 
greater number of persons than the mobile home and trailer plantsr had 
employed. The chemical pollution" posed problems on other levels as well. 
The health of the company's workers and community residents was called 
into question. Prospective employers were reluctant to hire laid-off 
workers who, if they appeared healthy now, might develop health problems 
in the future.- The ^pollution danger also scared potential new employers 
and industries' away from St. Louis. 

The indications went further. ^Because the plant closings would 

affect suppliers and ofcer local businesses dependent* on Velsicol pur- 

\ * 
.chases, the Michigan Department of Labor estimated that an additional 175 

persons would lose tiieir jobs as an indirect result of the* closing. 

Velsicol represent*© 20 percent of the -St. Louis tax base, and was a 

major user of St. Louis services. Merchants in St. Louis predicted a 20 

to 30 percent loss in sales. 

The closing of the mobile home and trailer plants in 1973^1974 
-had met no unified younty response, and observers >agree Jthat the diffi- 
<rult recovery period was several years long. To the extent that the 
mission of MMcAc was to teach people to collaborate, this new crisis — 

• 
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the Velsicol closing—was a test of the comnunity role of MMCAC 
teacher. However, it was also a test of the ability of the county's new 
economic development organization to meet economic challenges. 

The Velsicol closing became a political issue as labor unions 
from across the state demonstrated at the governor 1 s office. A team 
from the Michigan Department of Labor was sent to Gratiot County to 
weigh the impact of the closing and to make recommendations for actions 
to benefit the county. The state chose the Greater Gratiot Development 
Corporation as th6 recipient of funds to coordinate and implement these 
recomnendat ions . 

The GGt) director called a meeting of key people from the county. 
Among th6se recognized as key people was the director of MMCAC. The GGD 
director recalled, "I called the real movers in the county. Tl>e MMCAC 
director is able to get things done and is basically out to help people. 
And she has a grou^fcf influential people interested in her organization." 

In the months that followed, GGD, MESC, MMCAC and other organiza- 
tions" ran a collaborative effort to reduce the impact of the plant closing. 
MESC administered a survey of -the needs and qualifications of the laid- 4 
off work force-, trained laid-off workers, referred them to jobs and 
services, kept records of services provided, and provided counseling. 
MMCAC developed a Job Hunter's Manual, an Adult Worker Survival course, 
and a Relocation Assistance guide, held seminars and workshops, and 
organized counseling and .teaching teams from amongst their staff and board 
members, and their contacts in local school districts and other local 

izations. Gratiot Adult Education provided classioom space and media 
s.^ According to the MMCAC director , t£se programs started within a 
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and a half of the first meeting calleci by the GGD director; 

Despite the individual contributions of each of these groups, the 
effort is remembered by participants most strongly as an exercise in 
collaborative acrtion. The MMCAC director recalls* n Jt was* nk secret that 
we were used to working together. We had developed the pattert^of inter- 
action which let us work together/ Each agency gave the thirtgs they 
could most significantly <Jive. Nobody was saying, 'I want to get credit 
for my agency.' It was a true collaborative effort'. tt>e word 'team' had ' 
become a way of life here." 
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A representative from the state Department of Labor (MDOL) con- 
curred, "Th^re was a fragmented , competitive effort before. I coultt^see 
the changes in the eight months we worked up there. There was an 

incr feared pulling together and realization, thatchings in one city bene- 
♦ 

fited all. I was encouraged by the local response. H >^ 



While many; Velsicol employees did not choose to take part in the 
programs put tog^ thefr by Task Force .Skill, as tfhis effort was named, the 
official from MDOL caHed it "very effective for those who took part." 
The Task Force helped many people, and demonstrated the county's increased 
ability to deed with its economic situation. « 

4.7 Suomary of the MMCAC's Economic Development Efforts ^ ^ 

Hie activities of the Mid-Michigan Community Action, Council con- 
sist of programs, information brokering, and consensu^^iilding. In pur- 
suing its goals, the council has established a track record in attracting 
support, achieving credibility in the county, maintaining neutrality, and 
acting as a catalyst for county collaboration. MMCAC doesn't view its 
work in the area of economic development asj' unusual*. According to the 
council director, "What a conrounity need^vat'any given point determines ( < 
what'an education and wortf* council addresses. It doesn't matter who -£he 
people are — we're trying to build a pattern of interaction. That is what 
an education and work council is about — teaching people to "collaborate." 

Observers 'attribute much of the council's record to the skill and 
dedication of the council director. 'Since her selection as director in 
1975, she has been respbnsible for translating **%^££ls of the council* 
into programs, managing the day-to-day oj>erations of the council, coordi- 
nating the work o? the council task forces, and fund-raising. Her work . • 
drew unafh|mous V* a i se from those interviewed. 

> Howev'er, observers also credit th^-influence and dedication of 
MMCAC board members and those backing the council, and the MMCAC director- 
attributes much of her skill and. direction to the members of this group. 
Many board members felt that in the, event of the director's resignation 
or, the cancellation of funding, thi council would continue to operate 
because of *fche support of -members for an organization of this kind. 



As a result of the bond between t^e MMCAC and GGD, both parties 
are in a position to benefit. The interlocking boards lead to a greater 
sharing of information and perspective which helps the goals of both 

C\ ^✓^ gtauniigationg* The miC&C goal of full employment and economic development 
I is 4ade more possible by the existence of the GO), and its career education 
programs benefit from realistic ideas of the shape of the county's economic 
future. Similarly, the GGD has benefited. The active and widespread^council 

» network increases the base for f!hplementation of ; GGD goals. The contact 

between the MMCAC and GGD also insures that, through the career eduction 
programs, youth will be both aware of and prepared for new opportunities 
in the county, a result favorable to both economic development goals. and 
youth transition. iiP 90 ^ 

■ v 

Despite the difference in day-to-day issues and missions that 
occupy the attention of economic development groups and education and 
work councils, a working relationship between these two types of organiza- 
tions can assifct the development of each organization, improve prospects 
9 for effective yovith transition, and benefit the conrounities in which J 
these organizations operate. * 

\ . 
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5.0 -INTER-COUNCIL COLLABORATION AND THE StRATEGXJ)F ORGANIZATIONAL , 
DEVELOPMENT: A CASE STUDY OF THE WORK-EDtftATION COUNCIL OF 
SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN (WECSM) 

In many localities/ the, recent emergence of mandates for looal 
councils with similar goals, membership, and jurisdictions has presented 
a challenge for educat^j^and work councils. Since 1978, a number of 
federal and stfte sponsored councils have been added to many local commur 
nities. Prime sponsors are required to create Private Industry Councils 
"as a conation f8r funding under CETA's new Private Sector Involvement 
Program (Title VII, CETA Amendments of 1978) . Vocational and you^h 
councils have increased in number in response to other federal and state 
initiatives, * y 

Using the Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan as an 
example, this case study explores the history of a local education and 
work council whose development became intertwined with the emergence of 
new councils.* The case study traces the development of* the council, 
through -two periods. First discussed is the period of the council's 
early development, which illustrates* many of the issues that confront 
education and work councils as they seek to establish themselves' as 
viable institutional entities in a community. The role of the executive 
director, the involvement of the executive director and council member- 
ship in the evolution of goals, and the impact of funding uncertainty 
will be seen as important factors in shaping the touncil's early history^ 
and its early commitment to .working with other lo<:al councils. ' Next 
discussed is a ngw phase in the council's development — a phase of * 
changed leadership — during- which the council must find a way to con- 
solidate its achievements, maintain its commitments, and re-evaluate its 
goals in 'light of the similar goals of two newly-emergent local councils. 

5.1 Conmunlty and Council Background 

The Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan (WECSM) was 
formed in 1974 by the, Livonia Public Schools and Chamber of Commerce. - 
Knewn then as the Livonia Area Industry-Education Council (LAIEC) , it had 

*For a descriptive suirenary of the WECSM 1 s structure and membership, and. 
the full range of its activities, see Appendix A, Part III. 



the general goal of addressing youth transition* problems in the Livonia 
conmunity. In 1977, the LAIEC receive^ funding from the National Manpower 
Institute and formally incorporated, 

^ The city of Livonia ^.s' a mature and relatively prosperous indus- 

trial and residential suburb, of Detroit in Wayne County. After designa-r 
tion as the site of the Detroit race course i#1949, Livonia f s population 
soared from 17,700 in 1950 to 110,109 in 1970. .In that year, its median 
family income of $15 , 216 was the highest median income for any city of 
more than 100,000 in the United States. Less than 1 percent of Livonia's 
residents received welfare benefits and less than ,1 percent were -classi- 
fied as economically* disadvantaged. Racial minorities accounted for less 
than 1 'percent of Livonia 1 s population, and an even smaller fraction of 
its labor force. In 1975, when unemployment grew to almost 10 percent in 
the Detroit SMSA, the unemployment rate in Livonia was only 7.4 percent. 
The jobless *ate for youths aged 16-19 was projected at 11.2 percent in * 
1979, a figure far* below that projected for the rest of Wayne County 05 
the city o4^ Detroit, 6nly 15 miles to the east. 

Youth unemployment, .then, was not the major motivation for start- 
ing the Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan. The Council'j? 

t 

formation was more closely related to the 'interests' and needs of the/ 
Livoriia Chamber of Commerce and the Livonia Public Schools. The Livonia 
Chamber of Commerce had established a committee in the early l^)s to 
addressable concerns of local employers that many young people did not 
have the basic skills necessary for jobs in their enterprises. Hie direc- 
tor af career education of the Livonia Public Schools shared £his concern, 
and his attendance at a 19 73 industry-education conference spurred hip to 
establish better contacts ^ith 'local employers — most significantly with 
the executive director of the Chamber of Commerce. The Livonia School 
Bi*ard subsequently authorized the superintendent to involve the schools 
in programs with the business community, and in 1974 the Livonia Area Indus 
try £ducat£bn Council was created to formalize the concerns and interests 



^"National Manpower Institute, Recogmendations to Include Livonia, Michigan 
in the Work-Educatiorl Consortium, January, 1977. 
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expressed by Livoipa's business atnd education leaders; The Council was 

• * < ~k > . * 

housed at Chamber <t>£ Commerce headquarters and some staff support services 
were provided by the Chamber. * # 



Until offidlalsAo'f the Livonia Public Schools heard about the 
& I m ^ 

National MegapweAlnstitute's fcork-Edrcation Consortium project, the t 

Livonia Area" Industs^j Education Council had functioned primarily as a di«- 
cus&ioo fojfum for Asue^cTJliCtoJiing * educational policy No formal council 
goals ax bylaws had been adopted. In September, 1976 , the prospect*-^, 
of NMI funding, which could make the Council a more active ^participant in 
the educational life of Livonia, spurred the school system^ to locate an 
. individual who*could lead the council 36 this direqtioni Membership from 
organized labor and the Michigan Employment Security Commission was adde<f 
and a proposal to become *purt of the Consortium project was submitted. 
By "April, the council was notified that it had received the National Man-'* 
power Institute funds. ■ A vice principal from the Livonia Public School* 
became the full-time jtei^ executive directpr *6f fc the. council, and a busi- 
ness representative was elected president. , Sut^pequently, council 
quarters was moved from the Chamber of Commerce ?o tftt- L^bnia Public 
Schools, tfrider Article' II of the council bylaws (as ^mended Ma\/l, 
1978); the three goals of the new council were: 



*. 1) ^tQ develop, suppbrt and coordinate programs and 
processes which will facilitate the transition 
ft * of youth to productive roles* in our community? *' 

2) to -cultivate, develop, and coordinate community" 
resources whixfh can be applied to the' mainten- 

^ * ance and improvement of career education pro- 

grams for youth and adults; and . A 

3) to assist in the evaluation of the efficacy of ' ' 
careei: and vocational "education programs arid 

efforts m our coranunity. 

, 5\2- Earlyi^uncw Activities * 

u 

• After the council's emergence as an independent organization, it 
i • > 

moved further and further away "from the business sector's original moti- 

va^ion for seeking a council^-to improve the basic skills of youth. 



ERIC 



An Assessment of Two Work-Education Councils" , Center 



Howard W.^ai^man 
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Instead, the council became strongly linked to* the interests and on-going 
programs of the Livonia 'Public School*, in addition, the council can* 
under the influence of* its executive director, who wanted the council to 
address the career and 0 vocational needs of adults as well as youth, and 
who sought td establish'* more stable funding base from whi chr to launch 
.new or expanded** projects under the council's unique auspices- This 
latter, .-unwritten" goal, as well as the goals contained in the bylaws, 
explains much of thtf Livonia 'Area IndustryrEducation Council 1 s early 

activity- *^ 

The new council begai) to facilitate and sponsor specific activi- 
ties under the primary leader^ip of the former school .vice principal. • 
In conjunction with the Livonia Public Schools, Michigan State University, 
ar\d business volunteers, the 'council #Dnsbre£ aiy^Employability Character- 
istics Survey- This involve^ surveying* 146 local commercial, and indus- 
trial firms to determine their size, the number of employees hired 
annually, the-perc*tage of entry r level positions 'available annually, the*, 
importance of appficyit interview tfaits, and applicant success ratings.-- 
Bvb results of the survey were to be Organized by major occupational ' , ' 
group and integrated into the appropriate career education curricula by 
the Livonia Public Schools. 

Working with the Livonia Public Schools. Community Eduoation unit • 
prior to the xfeceipt of NHI f^n^s^ the council Rector participated in 
the development of a teacher' re-educat An program in which he delivered 
career counseling sessions for teachers. His interests in equipping 
tea^Hers with a better understanding ©f tfce wo^ld of buslines/ and indus- ( 
try led to the LAIEC's becoming th£ "brokering agent" for an Education-*^ 
Industry "projec^pon sored by General Electric* He also continued to ^ . 

assist the ^Lvonia Public Schools in sponsoring career guidance workshops 
fo^ teachers, with special emphasis on how~to incorporate their new 
knowledge into their .daily curriculum. 

The ©ouncii had a hand in numerous other "projects as<well, It> 
^bqf ted. the Western Wayne County Automobile Dealers Association in intro- 
ducing -an Automobile Dealers Apprenticeship Program £or auto mechanics in 
' the western Wayne County area. For this project, the council coordinated^ 
the involvement of the Michigan Employment Security Commission^ (MESC) , 



which tested youth for program entry, and Schoolcraft College, which 
granted an associate degree to those^ completing the three-year work/study 
program. In another project, the council established a task force "of 
jaemberfe who contacted Employers and unions to^ identify and recruit poten- 

- tial candidates for a tuition-free remedial reading project sponsored by 
the Livonia Reading Arademy.^ In a third project, the council supported 

»the introduction into the public schools of a 'course on labor movements. 
The United Auto Worker^ (UAWX representative pn the council^as able to 
benefit from the council's tie to th§ Livonia Public Schools in arranging 
for- the course to be taught by the UAW Education 'Department. 

Another major activity of the council was its support of the con- 
cent and establishment of education and work councils *and other collabo- 
rat^re ventures — through advice to other councils given ny the politically 
savtfy executive director, written expressions of support for proposals 
being prepared by other local education and work councils and other groups, 
and assistance by the executive director to Michigan Stal^feducatiort 

officials interested in setting up a collaborative council program. 

♦ 

5,3 pie Implementation of the Michigan Occupational 
Information System (MOIS): A Turning Point in 
WECSM's H.istor> 

The executive director was the primary force behind the LAIEC. By 
building a record of involvement in activities benefiting many sectors he 
was able to carry enough support in his bid to expand the substantive 
base of £he council and solidify Its future funding. ft^ 

■ The director's strategy, and the outcomes of^that strategy, are 
-toest exemplified by the council's involvement in the implementation of the 
Michigan Occupational Information System (MOIS) throughout weaterp Wayne 
County. More" than any other activity, the council's involvement in the 
protracted struggle to imj^ement MOIS illustrates the potential assets 1 



and liabilities, for the council, of^he expanHon strategy 



anwlc" 



We are indebted to Howard Hallmarv's assessment of the Livdnia Area 
Indfos try-Education Council for parts of this story. 

• • * * 
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0 The 'Michigan Occupational Information System is a corajtater-based 

program designed to assist youth in gathering information about occupa- 
tions, including. training and educational requirements, physical require- 
ments, attitudinal requirements, and working conditions. Hie Michigan 
Department of Education received a U.S. Department of Labor grant to in- 
^ stall the system, including the purchase of computer terminals and sof£^v^ 
ware packages, at selected latfal schools throughout the state. The grant 
did not cover the costs of a\entral computer to which the terminals 
would be connected, or of on-going maintenance of the system, which would 
have to be borne by local users. 

The initiation o£ MOIS in selected schools stimulated further 
demand for the system. Michigan has a system of intermediate school 
districts (ISDs) which act as 'administrative and .fiscal agents between 
local school districts and the state. The Wayne County ISD; which had a 
computer, becane interested in^to arrangement whereby local schools within 
^ v * Wayne ^Couftty could, for a fee, hook up .to its computer and access MOIS 

* information. The ISD's plan met with great resistance on two^ounts. 

First, the ISD wanted to allow only^Wayne County local schools to link up 
with its main computer, not employment offices or other community agencies. 
Second, the ISD wanted to charge $200 per month per terminal, a cost that 
would haVe been prohibitive for many prospective users, schools and commu- 
. nity agencies alike. _ t< 

Within a few months, a consortium of representatives from*cities, 
school districts, and colleges in'Wayne County formec^fhe* Western Wayne 
County Consortium for MOIS to develop a counterproposal for extending 
MOIS throughout W^yne County. The chairperson of this group was • women 
fxan the Planning Department of Inkster, a mode rate -income black community. 
The LAIEC exfem^^e director was also active in the Consortium. He met 
with Consortia representatives to help design the counterproposal, and 
to encourage the Consortium to seek CETA fjinds to support' the expansion of 

v % " MOIS into-cpmmunity-based agencies. The group's counterproposal called 

for purchasing theigc own computer, or borrowing computer time from a large 
1 - corporation, extending the network pf MOlS users to community agencies, 
an£ using, CETA funds to h£lp these agencies covfcjjthe costs of renting 
terminals and purchasing 'software and 'instruction guides for the syste». % 

d \ -A 
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In^the negotiations -which followed, the ISD agreed to lower its 
price to $20 p^r month for the terminals and to expand its outlets. The 
Wayne County %ffice^ of Youth Services acted as a go-between, and a 
request went to the ,Wayne County Office of Manpower (the Wayne County 
CETA prime sponsor) to contribute CETA funds to pay for expansion of the 
system* Eventually, the Livonia CETA prime sponsor and the* Livonia Public 

4 Schools also contributed to the cause. The Schools provided $9,516 for 
maintaining the terminarS*eft 12 facilities ^including four high schools 
attended in whole or part by 'Livonia youth. The Livonia CETA prime sponsor 
contributed approximately $20,000 *or computer software and terminal rental, 
and the Wayne Cc^jnty Office of Manpower contributed the remaining $114,000 
needed to expand the MOIS service. The Wayne County ISD became the prime 
contractor and fiscal ^ent for these funds. After almost two years, 
western Wayne County community agencies serving disadvantaged clients 

1 could now share in the sphool-based Michigan Occupational Information 
System, r 

\ " ' 

% The implementation of MOIS throughout western Wayne County was not 

atunilaterally harmonious venture. Numerous controversies erupted, botfc 
between and within organizations. For example, conflict was stirred when 
the executive director of the education and work council sought to con- 
vince ttte Livonia CETA prime sponsor to, collaborate with the Wayne County 
CETA prime sponsor and the Livonia Public Schools in the MOIS projept. The' 
Livonia prime sponsor initially resisted supporting the MOIS implementation, 
believing it an ii|approp£i^^use of CETA funds. As the council's fiscal 
4gent, the- Livonia prime sponsor also opposed' the' council 1 s involvement in 
issues concerning the^J^ger jurisdiction of western Wayne County. This 
prompted the council's executive director to appeal directly to the mayor 
of Livonia to force the local prime sponsor Jfc> cooperate with the MOIS 
implementation^effoit. The effect of this action was to further alienate 
the Livonia CETA prime sponsor, whicfr subsequently criticized tJife budgeting 
and recordkeeping practices of the, council and went so £ar as" to question 

the need for the council's existence. Later, under new regulations . 
reducing the number of public service employment slots and terminating * 
positions in excess of eighteen months, the Livonia CETA prime sponsor 
terminated the two council staff who had been funded thrcfagh the local 
CETA's Public Service Employr^t Program. T - ^ 



* 

Controversy also erupted over the rtature and extent of LAIEC 1 s 
involvement in the MOIS implementation effort. The LAIEC 's own public 
relations documents ixgply that- the council led the MOIS implementation 
effort, while representatives* of other organizations such as tfce Livonia 
Public Schools believe that th\ council simply endorsed the Consortium's 
unte rproposal • 

LAIEC msnbers also voiced disagreement over the executive directors 
role in the implementation of the MOIS. The terj Livonia niembers of the 27- 
member council— including representatives of CETA, the Chamber of Commerce, 
city government, and the schools— were increasingly uncomfortable with th% ' 
director's thrust away from Livonfca. Tti6 director may ftave had a vision 

• of the council's future as an agent of collaboration in an expanded juris- 
diction, but this vision was not shared by many council members/ Moreover, 

"each sector represented on the council seemed to measure the council's 
achievements according to its own criteria of appropriate behavior. The 
CETA prime sponsor complained about the council 's, recordkeeping habits. 
The Chamber ^representatives , who had never liked the idea of spending NMI 
grant ironies on a facilitator when those monies could have been used for # 
specific services /viewed the council as making little progress towards 
improving^ the basic skill level^pf youth, and as getting too 
embroiled in controversy. Thf Livonia Public Schools— which co-founded 
the LAIEC, recruited the vice principal' to ^e its. exe cut ive^director, paid 
one-half his salary and all his fringe ber>efits, and volunteered office 

• space to the ccrfncil and funds for the implementation of MOIS— also critl- 
' cized the council in the end. At least dne school official chastized the 

LAIEC for Qlaiming'acccHriplishments that were at least* in part the result 
of the actions of others (including the schools) , and for failing to honor 
its agreement to reimburse the schools for one-half the director's salary. 
(The council claimed that the schools should absorb thifc cost based on 
value of the council's work to the schools.) This official also 
*sed his opinion tijat 4he council was losing its focus on youth and 
ing too preoccupied with money and power. 
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. In many respects, the successful implementation of MOIS in-. western 
Wayne County represented a victory in battle, and a turning point in the 
, war, at least insofar 'as the Livonia Area Industry-Education Council was 
concerned, a significant proportion of council members disapproved of the 
director's goals. The director, in turn, chided the Livonia members for 
being too conservative and lifted ir. their approach-an approach which 
he considered to be due to the comparatively low unemployment rate and 
fiscal stability enjoyed by Livonia as compared*to other communities in •- 

Wayne County. 
• 

In spite of their criticisms, the director was able to continue 
in his role at this time because of the support of other council members 
and became of £he reputation he had begu^ to build for the council out- 
side of Livonia. In addition to the successful implementation of Mois 
in western Wayne County, the director was now actively involved with 
state government officials designing a program to fund Interagency 
Collaborative Bodies (ICBs) throughout the state. He had also established 
a good working relationship with those who would be involved in organizing 
the Wayne County' Private Industry Council' (PIC) , and with education and 
work council ^rganizers in Detroit. in short, the Livonia Area Industry- 
Education Council had gained a reputation throughout the state as a 
leader in the collaborative council movement. Indeed, another reason 
for^the lac* of council support from Livonia members may be that the / 
director neglected to insure that they and their organizations basked * 
equally in the glory tha€ came to the council as a result of his contro- 
versial leadership. 



* 



The .Livonia council's involvement in the wider implementation of 
the Michigan Occupational Information System became the leading edge of 
its strategy to expand its. target group focus, and its jurisdictional and 
bonding base. By July, 1979, the Livonia council had changed its name to 
*>e Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan (WECSM) , and had 
moved its headquarters to Plymouth, Michigan, a smaller city just south 
of Livonia. The council's executive ijoar'd was also expanded 'to include 
*6T# members from outside Livonia. At about this time, %he executive 
director who had engineered the -strategy of expansion resigned to" take a 
po ? 4tion wit* the Chrysler Learning Institute, leaving the jr>b of healing 
old wounds and developing new relationships to a new executJe director. 
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5.4 " Working with the PIC and the .ICB;' 

- A New PHase in the council's Development 



Prior to his "departure, the former director had begun two import- 
tant initiatives which were designed' to stabilize the WECSM' s funding base 
and allow the council to undertaj^ projects on a much larger scale. The 
director was actively seeking ^o have the council- take a key role in the 
formation of the Wayne County Private Industry Council (PIC) / either by 
establishing*„the PIC as ,a subcommittee of the WECSM, or by insuring that 
several memb ers of the WECSM became PIC members as well. The council 
director was also seeking to establish the Interagency Collaborative Body 
(ICB) of out-Wayne County as a subcommittee of the WECSM. The executive 
director of the education and work council recognized that the purpose of 
these new councils was similar to its *wn, and that they had state or 
federally mandated funding which the education and work council did not 
have. His early hopes were to have access to the- funding and programs 
that were associated with these councils. These hopes were dashed, ,how- 
ev$r, when they were found to conflict with the interests of the Wayne ^ 
County Office of Manpower, which was itself seeking to control the opera- 
tions of at least one of the two new councils— the PIC. It was thus left 
to the new education and work council director to simply try to assist the 
PIC and ICB in their early development; 

* * 
Two important outcomes resulted from this effort. First, the WECSM 
was able to substantially assist these federal and state mandated efforts 
to get underway in conformance to government regulations. Second, in 
pursuing its assistance of the PIC and JCB, activities which were far less- 
visible than those undertaken during the council's early y^ars, the WECSM / 
gained same valuable tine in which to consolidate its achievements and 
• begin rethinking its role and purpose* 

5,4.1 WECSM Involvement* In the Development V thfe PIC * * 

After July, 1979", th^/ievelopment of WECSM itself took a back seat 
to the WECSM's involvement in the development of the PIC and the ICB. The 
origin's and outcomes of WBCSM's involvement in the establishment of these 
two councils/ beg^ning with the PIC> is outlined below. 

In late 1978, when the outlines of the Private Sector Invqlvement 
Program (PS IP) were being finalized in Congress, the deputy director of the 
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Wayne County Office of Manpower (WCOM) contacted the education and work 
council's executive director for help in organizing the Private Industry 
Council (PIC) . 

iEach prime sponsor was required to organize a PIC in order to 
receive PS IP funds. Hie PtC was to be responsible for collecting informa- 
tion about'local labor market needs and private sector job opportunities 
and for insuring that regular CETA programs as well as PSJP efforts con- 
formed to those identified needs and opportunities. The PIC's membership 
was to include a majority of private sector representatives, but all 
other sectors were to be represented as well. The operations of the#PIC 



were to be funded under PS IP, 



thgJJP] 



The education and work councils meetings began to center on the 
issue of its relationship with the PIC. There was considerable debate 
# over whether the goals of both councils were mutually compatible. Some 
education and work council members felt that the PIC goals of increased 
employment e^hd improved CETA-private sector relationships were too narrow 
for their own broader transitional and multi-sectoral focus. They reasoned 
, that if the' PIC was separate from the education and work council, it 
"could be involved but Still keep (its) own identity." Also, the educa- 
tion and work council did not have a majority private sector membership, 
mandated in the PSIP legislation.- 

At- the same time, the WCOM was in the process of building better * 

n 

Relationships with other prime sponsors in Wayne County, including the 
Dearborn prime sponsor, and WCOM was seeking to cement these improved 
relationships by making the PIC a multi- jurisdictional council. The juris- 
diction of the education ^BLwork council, which had only recently been 

4 

expanded to include out-Wayne County, and which still omitted Dearborn 
from its province, was considered by WCOM to be too narrow for the needs 

s n 

of the new PIC. By July, 1979, there #as no longer an issue of WECSM's 
taking responsibility for the PIC. In that month's session , the WEC5M ; 
decided instead to simply assist in the ne*/< initiative 1 s development. 



4 

The phrase "out-Wayne County " refers to all of Wayne -Xounty except the 
major urban .areas of Detroit and Dearborn. W 
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However, an agreement was reached whereby, the WECSM's new executive fllrec- 

# 

tor was named President of the PIC, thus insuring some continuity in the 
relationship between the two councils. 

Thi WECSM's new director was eager and well-qualified to assist 
the PIC initiative. A CETA program coordinator at the Wayne-WeStland 
Schools and colleague of thfe WECSM's previous director (who had asked 
him to join the PIC organ iza^tonal effort) , the new director was knowl- 
edgeable about CETA, educatidn and work councils , and the PIC initiative. 
By the end of July, the new WECSM executive director had been appointed 
President of the PIC by the Wayne County Commissioner in charge of WCGM , ( 
and had -held the.PIC's first planning session to discuss membership 
selection. 

Ode particular exar&ple of the WECSM director's involvement in 
the' PIC's operations demonstrates his interest in seeking to help the 
PIC better conform to, the federal intent for trff Private Industry Council. V 
In March, 1980, the WECSM executive 'director / as PIC chairman, introduced 
a successful motion' to modify PIC subcommittee operations in order to 
increase the membership 1 ^ involvement in and responsibility for PIC 
decisions. The motion called for the PIC's program design subcommittee 
to be responsible not only for proposal and plan review, but also for 
"...issuing procedures and policy statements providing for the Efficient 
approval of -annual plan and subcontracted matters." ° 

Other than the executive director, two WECSM members—a labor and 
a community-based organisation representative— also a*e active on the 28- 
member Private Industry Council. At the PIC program design subcommittee's 
meeting in February, 1980, the CBO representative called the subcommitees's 
attention to a conflict between the lengthy training time proposed ii) some 
on-the-job training subcontracts and the short period of. time remaining in 
CETA's fiscal year. Thus, a fairiy common but troublesome administrative 
prblblem that often inhibits the development of long-term training opportu- 
nities was ^brought to the attention o£-<he PJC>nd the prime sponsor by 
tie actions of yother involved WECSM member. TH^ WECSM's monthly sub-- 



^Minutes of PIC meeting, March, 1980. 
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missions to the National Manpower Institute* continued (through March/ 1980) 
to preeminently feature PIC activities, thus reflecting the WECSM's view of 
the PIC as a primary product of its efforts. 

The PIC has been less involved in > WECSM activities. The PIC sees 
itself as an activist within the private sector for finding employment ^ 
opportunities (for CETA-eligible clients)*. Statements such as, "Business 
is our client, not youth..." reflect theTIC's primary concern with out-* 
reach to the business community. Minutes of PIC subcommittee and committee 
meetings refleot,PIC activities only, and do not mention any WEftSM* activi- 
ties or the activities of members who are on both councils. 

The 'WECSM has continued to perceive itself as partner of the PIC 
in out-Wayne County, and considers the creation and operation of the PIC as 
reflecting upon the success of the WECSM in carrying out it^s own goals. As 
its president and as a personal friend of the PIC executive director, the 
WECSM director has been quite involved with' the PTC and sought t£ 
align the PIC's operations more closely to the federal intent. Moreover, 
the WECSM has benefited throughout its rece\jjt of $2^00 from the PIC for 
consulting services. ° 

5.4.2 WECSM Involvement in the Development of the ICB 

While the WECSM was relatively guick to relinquish^ a major role 
, in the operations of the PIC, it has heen less quick to relinquish such a 
role in the case of the ICB \ XJ> 

In the stunner of J.979, when the groundwork was being laid for the 
PIC-WECSM linkage, the State of Michigan wa» planning a program to improve 
CETA-Education relationships through collaborative councils and projects. 
Utilizing the CETA one percent governor's discretionary funding, CETA 
Title II vocational education discretionary funds, and some fundfe contrib- 
uted by the State Department of Education, the Michigan Bureau of Employ- 
ment and Training (BET) and, the State Department of Education made 
$5,000,000 available for two (types of projects: 

a) the formation of councils knoton as Interagency * 
^Collaborative ~Bc>4ies (ICBs) , to collaboratev 

and establish linkages between CETA v prime 
sponsors and educational agencies; and 

K 

b) competitive demonstration-type projects CL_, 
resulting from the collaborative process. 
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From the staters point of view, the ICB program's nuufa purpose- was 
to provide a tangible (monetary) incentive to increase coordination between 
local education agencies and CETA prime sponsors. The State Department of 
Education, in particular , saw the program as an opportunity "to get a foot 
in the door with CETA and to have a role in CETA planning. . .even tio get 
basic information about CETA,, which is still in places perceived Aainly as 
a funding source for teacher aide^" Moreover , the State recognized the 
financial pressure on locai-edijcation agencies, A BET official noted 
that CETA was already funding employment counseling, career Resource 
centers, and placement co ord inator functions in many schools , and that it / 
may have to fund much more in the future if school milages continued to 
be vetoed by local taxpayers. In mid-July t immediately after he was hired, 
the new WECSM executive director attended a two-day statewide conference 
held by the BET to discuss the ICB initiative. 

The WECSM applied for and received $10,000 to plan the ICB in out- ' 
Wayne County, but controversy over the- proposal erupted shortly thereafter. 
In the earliest planning stages, the previous education and work council 
executive director assisted the state "in modeling the ICB upon the educa- 
tion and work council concept. Because of his involvement, the WECSM 
initially thought that it would propose itself as the ICA Several local 
school districts did ngt approve of this, however, and their approval was 
nanfld Bkij^ nr program funding. The major conflict concerned membership. 
According to state regulations, the ICB was required to include- at least 
one representative from each Of the following education agencies: a K-12 
school district, an intermediate school district, a community college ; and 
an alternative or adul€ high school. The weCSM's composition did not 

r 

include some of these rtepresentatives. 

V 

* The local educatior^^pncies in out-Wayne County tried to convince 
the Wayne County ISD to tak^ over sponsorship of the proposal, which the • 
ISD, partly because of "its conflicting role as an organization with member- 
ship in WECSMr t^fuld not do. However, the ISD did agree to help insure, 
that each of the 36^1ocal school districts iAi ou^-Wayne CountV would have 
one representative on the ICB. In bo doing, the possibility af the WECSM 
simply becaning the ICB was precluded, although a compromise was reached 
whereby the WECSM would act as fiscal agent and project administrator for 

the ICB : - ^ ' 
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In anticipation of funding, the WECSM^hjj^ed a project director for 

the ICB in November, 1979, The first ICB meeting was held at the end of 

- - Q 

November, and the first executive committee meeting in mid-December. 

Finally, in late March, the ICB of out-Wayne County officially gqt under- 
* way. - Tije Wayne County . Off ice of Manpower (designated by WEtSM as its 
- fiscal agent) received $15£,647 for the ICB for fiscal) year 1980. The \ 

WECSM received $28,000 of this amount to cover overhead costs \nd the 

»»- % 

salaries of the ICB executive director and a secretary. 

Since the -inception of the ICB, the WECSM has been intimately 
involved with the ICB as a parent organization. The goals of the ICB, 
which were adopted in Januarj^l9J30 , resemble those of the WECSM.. The 
ICB goals are: 

lY establishment and maintenance of a clearinghouse * + 
* to disseminate information related to the delivery 
of employment and training programs; 

2) compilation of a community resources inventory 
identifying employment and training /services? 

3) development and codrdination of in-service work- 
shops designed to addsufi^ local needs; and 

^4) provision o^fcerfferal and technical assistance 
for* program planning and development. 

X 

The WECSM is the fiscal agent for the ICB and houses its staff and prpject 
^director. The WECSM executive director works closely with the ICB direc- 
tor. In addition, the WECSM executive director is a member of Wayne 
County Office of Manpower Youth Employment Subcommittee, and ICB 
project director is his alternate. Five WECSM members are alsd represented 
on the 28-member ICB. As with the PIC, the WECSM reports monthly to the 
National Manpower Institute regarding its IC^ activities , viewingvthen^as ^ 
i integral to the WECSM Itself. ■ / 

In spite of the fact that the WECSM 'ehd ICB directors share 
certain responsibilities, the ICB still occi^ies a subordinate role to 
the'wECSM, and the division of responsibilities between the two organiza- 
tions is murky. As of May, 1980, the WECSM executive director expressed - 
^the hope * that -greater clarity in the WECSMi^CB relationship would be 
"^achieved ats the ICB' became fully operational. * 
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5.5 The PIC, the ICB, and the WECSM: Results to Date 

and Implications for the Future — 

The PIC and the ICB* were both aided in the leadership and direction 
they received from WECSM. Both new councils probably got off the ground 
sooner as a result of the WECSM'S assistance. The PIC, for example/ had 
its members selected and held its first meeting within four weeks of, 
WCOM's notification of the planning grAnt award. The ICB held its first 
meeting in November before its proposal had been officially funded, .and 
its first executive conmittee meeting the following month. Both councils 
had the advantage of counting among their membership a core group of WECSM 
representatives, including the executive director, who could assist with 
membership selection, bylaw development, and the implementation of a com- 
mittee structure. 

The WECSM also benefited from its relationship witiv the PIC and 

the tCB. The education and work council gained broader exposure in the 

out-Wayne County area. By playing a role in the development 'of councils 

which are important to J>oth state and, federal employment ahd training 

e"sta±>X i3hroe)its , the council enhanced its credibility at these ^Levels of /~ 

government,- as well as with CETA prime sponsors, private j|ndustry groups, 

and education agencies at the local level. Finally, through the PIC and 

toe ICB, the WECSM was able to garner Some funding to sustain its efforts. 

It received $2,500*from the PIC in fiscal yeay: 1980; it received $28,380 

from the ICB in the same T year« with equal amounts projected for 1981, 

1982, and 1£83. * 
*\ 

-The WECSM has recognized, however, that it ^cannot depend on the*\^ 
action^ of other institutions to -guarantee its survival. For example, it 
has undertaken a four-year foundation-funded effort with a local college 
to act as coordinator pf' a community-wide learning and service program. 
As part q# its responsibilities, the WECSM is identifying and researching 
existing continuing education among workers, citizens, and industry, and 
existing linkages between resources and needs. The WECSM is also estab- 
lishing a^lommunications network which involves computer. access and audio- 
visual, remote learning services' which will facilitate the community's 
ability to access educational progran\s and resources. For its role, the 
WEC^SM expected ttt^re\eive over $400,000 through fiscal year 1983. 
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The question 'remains, however as td ho^the WECSM will work with 
the PICin<f the ICB in the future. * The WECSM* s involvement in th$ f 
development of. <fte PIC and ICB provided the WE^SM with a short-terflr 
- 'agenda, but, many members "ar^Nfot satisfcfietf with ^simply helping other 
organizations fulfill their mandates: : And, while the execytive director 
cautions that . . (WECSM 1 s) goals hav^ to be flexible. % . and. . .universal 
enougit^to aTIdw it to pursue opportunities 'to facilitate projects 
^sponsored toother groups, dthei^po^ncil members afe saying that the 
,^WECSM needs to .develop its own^ageixda^o^^ge^itic goals and objectives, 

and that its output /needs to* be more visible lt^ijt is to remain $t viable* 
^> organizational entity. Uiis debate was at the center^f the council's 
attention as of May, 1980, with no clear Resolution in sightly 
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6.0 INVOLVING THE PRIVATE • SECTOR IN PUBLIC WLICIES AND ^ 
. PROGRAMS: A CASE STUD? OF THE SANTA BARBARA 
COMMUNITY CAREER DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CCDC) 

v * ■ " . - • 

Tile Santa Barbara education and work council , known as the Santa 



Barbara Community Career^ Development j^puncil (CCDC) , is an example of a 

counciri^which seeks, to achieve greater . business involvement in- youth ^ 

transition from school to *work. Six of the 1# council-members aire from 

the private sector; all six are chief executive officers of their firms. 

The council's major activity is'a career counseling program for high 

school students in which 'volunteers from the private sector meet at their 

places of busin^ss^with students in one to thrj^individual sessions. As 

of Aprils 1980? over 300 private sector volunteers haye counselecUfl68 

high school students, with all 12 high schools in Santa Barbara County * 

participating. . - * 

Although the council executive* director has been responsible fop 
the staff work, associated with : this counseling program as well as other 
council activities', the leadership of the 4 council lies squarely with the 
members, a few private sector representatives in particular. Indeed, it D , 
is the acti^, sustained involvement of a few high-level private sector • • 

'representatives on a specific public policy issue that rrkst distincjuishes 
the CCDC from other education and work councils as well as other federal 

private sector involvement initiatives. * 

» -« 

The CCDC iis also unique* among councils for having 'identified a 0 
specific goal -and for having eschewed other, sometimes hidden agendas. I . / 



Unlike other cases ''presented' in thi« volume, the CCDC has not attempted to # 
become a*ca£a^yst for institutional change or to become a community servi 

' fifgency. It ha£ not sought to influence or take responsibility for th£ 

P - . - 

development of other local councils. The CCDC has not sought to expand its 

& * * 1 —J 

target area and it did«ot even £pply to> the National Manpower Institute 

for th6 maximum amount of third }Jear funding. * 

p , * Klip ctee study reveals the factors that shaped the CCDC's particu- 
lar agenda and contributed to the CCDC's achievements: it also reveals some- 
1 • Of the tradeoffs of the CCDC's approach.* % 



- 



For a descriptive summary of Jthe tCDC's structure and membership, and the 
-full range of its activities,' see Appendix A, Part' IV. 
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6.1 The Council ' 3 Chosen Direction 
-. > * t . 

The Santa Barbara Comnunity ' Career Development Council is an 

organization whose nW reflects two of Its key characteristics. Although 
"Santa Barbara" could refer to either a city (population 73,800) or- a 
county {population 292,500), the Santa Barbara Community Career Develop- 
ment Council was formed to encourage ana" support -career dSvelopqient 
efforts in the city and its immediate surroundings (hence the/ word "commu- 
nity" tn its name*. The council members all live knd work m or near 
the city, a*fl -the council activities, except for the counseling program, 
have focused on the high' school district which^serves the city. 

^ Likewise/ the term "career, development" , in the council's name,, 
refers to its orientation toward care'ej: guidance , ( career education, and 
basic" skilrl development. - In contrast to\«a*5F councils r - CCDC operates, in . 
an area where the immediafe economic security of, youth and *e socio-eco- 
nomic barriers to career entry are less ^ severe thaiT elsewhere. In addi- 
ction, the city of/ Santa Barbara lies in the section pf the county where y 
employment opportunities^are the greatest. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the' council in Santa Barbara focuses of caree redevelopment ^ 
rather than'on the provision of employment opportunities for youth. 

The CCPC took upon ijtself \he specific" mandate to encourage a 

career development orientation in the secondary scHools. The council 

spent its first six-months developing a' four-point statement of goals and 

objectives .U, The 'statement reads: . ^ 



Deveiop^^taughout the secondary school experience 

jH». . <, .... 1 - — ~* 

most „ 

sense ^personal wti'rth as we l~as • supplying the 



the has jPE^der standing that employment is one of 
life's most rewarding experienjB, giving one a 



necessity' of income; that the likelihood of . ^ , 
achieving one's maximum satisfaction is enhanced! 
by examining work 'opportunities in theilight of 
one'£ own interests and' aptitudes.; ,an3*that all of 
the careers of *the world are w^de* open to 6vexVone • 
without linvitation due to sex^fcrace or qjreed.f? 
Bring together and describe in a comprehensive ^ 
manner *11 efforts made to provide occupational 
or career guidance and , trailing i, , - 
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3. Make it possible for every person over 15 years - 
of age in the community to successfully partici- 
pate in an occupation as a result of having 
acquired the basic academic skills* 

4. Mak'e it possible for every student who graduates 
from a local high school to have explored in ■ * 
significant depth, with the help of "a twined 

'teacher or # counselor eor someone workingrouccess- 
fully in the field, at least one job in an occu-~ 
• Rational cluster ^L*^| or her choice."' * 

Hie first point is not really Attoal, but\ rather 'a description ~of the 
desired result of the inte^ention^vJtaown as career education. The % second 
point is a speci^b objectiye, tone tha>» was^mytrdrithin six months of ^ the 
council's first meeting. The third point reflects the council members 1 
awafejiess that basic reading and math aire prerequisites for success in an 
occupation, and £heir intention to support all programs teaching basic 
skills-* The fourth point reflects' >the council's interest in improved 
counseling f6r youth, a goal which is rapidly being achieved by means of * 
the council's employer-based 'counseling prograrf -me^Jrioned earlier. 

As is clear from the contents of the goal statement, the Santa * 
Barbara* Community Career Development Council is concerned with "careers" 
rather . fchan "jobs", with long term career enhancement rather than, with 
increasing opportunities for youth to- earri^woney . The CCDC has also made 
considerable progress towards '< achieving its goals* ~ 

6fZ mf Santa Barbara Environment > " ^ 



Thejptota^ 



Barbara education and work council's focus on private 



con- 



sector involvement in career education can best be understood in^tfte 
ce*£ of the" compruhity's se^sp of pride and satisfaction with itself, as 
well as$Lt$ geography and socio-econpmic climate* . Santa Barbara,* Califor- 
'nia is i a city of about 70>000 adjacent to an unincorporated area (Go^eta)* 
•of aboyt* the same gize. It is. this "south coast" area which!, the council's 
efforts focus* orv, although* it served the entire county* through the 
employer abased counseling program.. ' 

\ The ioa&al^ar&a, 100 miles north 'of Los Angeles, is the hQtoe of - 
wedi^figures and wealthy retirees, as well afs the former home pf P^eafc- 
^Bejit Ronal<| Reagan . With a benign clii&ate, a preponderance 6f Spaniph 
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%#hite-washe3 architecture, and a large touri3t flow, the city sdndwiched 
between the mountains %kd the oJ^an appears to.be affluent' and secure. 

The rest of the county ^Les on the other side of «the mountains^. 
Some towns aire quite wealthy. Others, like Lompoc, include hi^h-ranking 
retired military personnel , professional people, and ranchejrs as well as 
working class and lower middle class enclaves. \ * 

In the county, the percentage of blacks projected to be counted 

Ns ih the 1980 census was '3.4 percent. The, number of Spanish Americans was 

1 • * 

>*projected at 15.9 percent. Many of the Spanish Americans .live in Santa 
Maria, a«large agricultural conmunity in the -northern part of the county. 

» In 1979, the largest civilian employment sectors were services -(attribut- 
able to the tourist 1 industry) , government (attributable to the University 

' 6f California at Santa Barbara) and wholesale and retail trade. There 
is also a fairly substantial non-civilian labor forte in Santa Barbara 
County*, as the county is the home of Vandenberg Ai* Force Base. These 

^ sectprs provide a greater proportion of jobs 'in Santa Barbaxa County than 
they do in the state as a whole. Manufacturing, however/ is only half as 
important locally as -in the state as a whole. Overall unemployment was 6 
percent in June, 1980; jouth unemployment was estimatedHat 14,4 percent. 

A local businessman and council member stated: "This isn f t your 
standard conmunity; it's not middle America. Power is passed arSund. 
It's a community of personal, convictions , split between growth and*no 
growth, freeway and no 'freeway. The only thing the people here agree on 
is th4tr they all want to live in Santa Barbara. It's a tremendously 

wealthy community . " • * * 

i 

- -The type of . industry and the low unemployment rate in the county 
haTje made it possible for the .CCDC to focus on career development rather, 
than youth unemployment. The active involvement: of the private sector 
appears to be a. reflection of the sense of power tfiat these community 

^ — ■ j • 



^Ca^ifornia figures do not separate Span ish_Ameri cans by rlfce 

^Ifctephone contraction with Cali 
Research Division, January, 1981 
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ephone contraction with Calif orniaStaployment Development Department/ 



representatives' feel over their lives. Indeed, the Santa Barbara Commu* 
rfity Career Development Council *ras formed under the auspices of an active 
local chapter of a national. business ofganization--the National Alliance' 
^of Business. v ^ ,« 

6.3 The Council's Private Sector Mode of Operations .' - 

The National Alliance of Business (NAB) is'' funded by the Depart- 
ment of Labor Hp encourage business people to feire members of groups who 
are disadvantaged in the labox; market. Since its founding ir 1968, the NAB 
has conducted job campaigns for Vietnam-era veterans,, <fe-of fenders , wel- 
tare recipients and economically disadvantaged job, seekers . It has pro- 
moted summer jobs for youth through its Summer Jobs and Vocational 
Exploration (VEP) programs, -its -dritfolvement in career guidance has gone 
beyond VEP , as it also sponsors a Youth Motivation Task Force (disadvant- 
aged youth counseled by successful individuals from the same background) 
and a Career Guidance Institute (workshops and plant tours for school 
• guidance counselors) . 

Because of NAB'.s on-going relationship with the Department of Labor 
and its experience in carper guidance programs , it was chosen by t^ Depart- 
ment of Labor to be one of three Organizations to sponsor a demonstration 
program of education and work councils. Out of^»ver 100 local chapters, 
NAB chose five which had the strongest youth orientation, and added a staff 
member to eafch to direct the education aAd work council. Although the * 
other four NAB-sponsored educatidn and work councils ceased to function as 
such when the special funding ran out, the Santa Barbara council obtained 
its own funding and continued to be active. 

Ohe CCDC has taken the NAB model of active participation ' and top 
level membership, into the arena of youth transition from school to work. 
The CCDc\consists of 13 meiqfcers, all but dne the top official in his or 
her organization. Moreover ,\t is the policy of the council that no 
alternates are permitted to he designated *or to attend meetings. 

m ;* ■ - / v *\ 

A second council 'policy is that of 100 percentv participation. 
Meetings are held on the thir<j Friday of the month from" seven to nine in 
the morning af the County School Board conference room. Members rarely 
miss meetings despite their management responsibilities in their **wn 



organizations., if a reason for participation can be ascribed, it might be 
that these top .executives of business, government, and education enjoy the 
company of their peers. There is a sense in the ettitinge that the members' 
similarity in status is more -t^gnif icant than their differences in insti- 
tutional priorities. ^ - 
There are a number ofcouncil characteristics that reflect its 
association with NAB. Five of the six business representatives were . 
recruited from the NAB Advisory' Board. The sixth businessman is a small 
business owKho has* been a member of the Chamber of Commerce education 
committee. Another sign of the CCDC's ties with NAB is the active involve- 
• ment of the local NAB director and the two NAB youth managers. These staff 
members help coordinate programs sponsored by NAB and the council. Finally, 
although the qo£S) director is no longer on the NAB payroll, she retains 
her office in the N^^Squarters and has a NAB-paid secretary, available y 
to her. k * 

.Although it is a self-determining coun^l.-the CCDC is a subcom- 
mittee of 4he NAB 'Advisory Board whose projects are also^NAB projects-. 
The overlap is not a coincidence'; the local NAB office intended that the- . 
education and work council grow on fertile ground and be nurtured by 
existing volunteer efforts. 

The close association with NAB is a unique feature among the 
councils discussed in this report. Many. other councils have considered 
being independent of any community institution as an important preregui- . 
site to wielding influence in the community. In Philadelphia, for 
example, the counci} has been able to have impacts a mediator between 
local organizations competing for Subcontracts with the CETA prime 
sponsor. In other sites, councils have teen active, in bringing repre- 
sentations of community institutions together for -the first time in a ^ 
context of -joint responsibility for policy rna^rtg and activity sponsor- _ 
ship. The CCDC, on the other Aand^has used its association with NAB to 
give it a set of common assumptions (i.e., that business needs to be • 
''active in career awareness programs for youljhKa source df reliably 
active and prestigious members, apd a built-in source o'f credibility in 
tAe' community. The CCDc''s NAB association also increases the prospects 
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for .continued s*ipi*>rt of CCBC activities,' by virtue of the local NAB 
-office's prestige arid its established record of service in the community. 



6.4 - The CoutallTs, Style: Select Lifted 
foals and Carry mem Out FulTy 



As noted earlier, the CCDC's goals contain both statements of 
purpose as well as more specific objectives. They center on career educa- 
tion and preparation and do not include any short-t^nn employment outcomes. 
Although it-is possible that 'thii* choice of emphasis reflects the reluc- 
tance of tftis business-dominated council to commit to hiring youth, the 
NAB record and the ^expressed concerns of council, members indicate that 
their focus on career education is rather a* response to their personal 
sense of th* need*? of youth in the Santa Barbara community. ~ 

One council member, a businessman, comaented on those needs as 
follows:"" "lifc today are not as well" prepared as they used to be. They 
have more education but less skills. We're -lucky- if they get two out of 
the six arithmetic problems ' right on otir company's screening test." 

A top school official offered another point of view. "Business 
doesn't know what goes on in the schools.* - T^e council is a platfonn to 
show them. The image of the schools is currently low, but the reason is 
that more and more kids stay in school, even if they don't want to." Kids 
like that don't care how they scor^ on a standardized tesf. We need to 
fit*d~ - some thing else for these recalcitrants to be doing." 




The importance of the council's statement of goals and objectives 

llies not only in ^he type of goals chosen— goals related not to work itself' 

but to career planning^Jut also in the willingness of the council to* yst 

any proposals for activities against trtiat statement, In its first year the 

« * 
council was asked by the county-Vide vocational education program for help 

in finding an industrial site/ for its course in electronics assembly. 

Although one member did assist in this effort, the council as a whole • 

agreed that their purpose Was to influence policy, and that" responding to" 

such requests would be inconsistent with their purpose, and would be a 

digression from, the ijr 4 goals. \ 
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In addition to setting goals, the council. 1 s first year, was 
devoted to developing the Conmunity-Wide Career Education Plan, <$he 
plan, developed by a council subcommittee, contains -a set of basic 
assumptions and a general goal or policy statement --"tto develop the 
skills needed to assess, select* prepare for and pursue avenues which 
lead to life/career fulf illment. " Learnirxg objectives and»implementa- 
tion responsibilities of the schools and the business community were 
also delineated in the plan. # 

A conmittee of the council c including two business leaders and 

third businessman who was a former president of the school board, took the^ \^ 

completed plan to a meeting of the Santa Barbara High School District 

School Board. They asked the Board to endorse the career education pdlicy 

statement, and the Board did^so. ^ , * 

V j 
The council's petition for the School Board's endorsement of its 

plan was strategic. A year later, under pressure from Proposition 13, the 
Board proposed to eliminate ,the positions of junior and ^nior high school 
career technicians—staff members 'who supervise career centers. The council 
members who had first /introduced the plan returned to the. budget hearings - 
and reminded the School Board of its endorsement. This reminder resulted 
in restoration of three of the five career technician positions which were 
to be eliminated*. * * . # 

There is no proof* that the private sector leadership of the CCDC 
was responsible for the subcess of these meetings with the School Board. \ 
It may be that the council's policy of admitting only highest level 
sectoral* representatives was more significant than its business orienta- 
tion. * Businessmen or not, the individual%who testified were a prestigious 
gr$up. However, the Readership and backing of the private sectpr, # and 
the infusion of the private sector's ""management by objectives" approach, 
may haye served* to encourage the cQuncil members t/o adhere to their goals 
and to demand that* the School ;Board do so as well. 

* Unfortunately, the council's success i/n influencing public policy 

towards career education has* been temporary. In January, 1980, the 
council voted to appear again at the School Board's budget hearings "to 
ranind the ^oaxd of its conaitnent to career education. This time one 



council member ) a retired General Motors chief executive, apjpeared before 
the School -Board. The council president described the result. "There is a 
budgetary problem, so nothing happened. They've cut their counseling staff 
The career technicians are essentially gon^ They've emasculated the 
entire program* Declining enrollment is really putting the squeeze on. 
You've got the high cost of teachers because of tenure, and Proposition 
13 is- just starting to wreak havoc." ^ 

6.5 The Pri vate Sector . In vol vement Protect # 
and Its Employer-based Counseling program \ 

While the council's policy^level initiative was^derailed, an 

unexpected new resource for underwriting its crusade fgr pareer education 

.emerged^national ^and loca^ CETA funds. As' a result of this opportunity," 
♦ 

the CCDC wag drawn into a CETA program effort that triggered the council's 
recognition of tfte special needs of disadvantaged youth. 

The Santa Barbara Community Caree^pevelopcient Council participates 
in an activity which emphasizes participation of private sector individuals' 
in the career guidance Qf high school students. This activitv is known as 
the Private Sector^ Involvement (PSI) Project,* with original funding from 
CETA "through Youthwork Inc. for $260, QCO. " When first^ funded in 1979, the 
Project consisted of two parts: five hundred high school seniors were to 
be counseled by individuals in the community who wotk' in private sector 
jqbs of interest *to the 'student. The student would visit the 4 counselor at 
the wo^k site three tijnes.- Hie secbrt* part of .the orig;Lnal project was on- 
the-job training (OJTs) for 120 CETA^eligible students who had^fcompleted • 
the counseling comjxment • v * * • 

The grant application process was initiated by a former council 
cJi^ector who learned of the av^ildfcility of grants-from Youthwork Inc., 
a private organization established to develop pr&graifis ^nd distribute 
funds on behalf of the U.S." Department ot Labor.. She -broached. the ^dea fpr 
a proposed to a council member, the Superintendent of the, County Schools. 
Since the County* Schools had be eh • operating qrast^of the CETA jDrograsas for 



This project is not to be Confused wijth tHe-PSIP created by CETA Title VJI, 
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youth in the county, the former council dir^tor felt that the Schools had > 
the req\i!rtte experience and would have credibility as the primary operator 
For its role, the council could foster active Business involvement in the 
project. 

Ther^ were three key institutional participants named in the pro- 
posal. The county sphool system was to manage the project and supervise 
in-school liaisons who were responsible for recruiting students to partici- 
pate in the PSI project; the National Alliance of Business (the CCDC was k 
not rentioned) was to recruit and train employer-based counselors; and the 
Employment Development Department (California Job Service) was to obtain 
CUT placements for 120 c£ta eligible-high school student?. Five high 
schools in different parts of the ..county were to participate. 

4 

The council debated whether or not to participate in the PSI 

project. Some members did* not want to get involved in CETA, claiming that 

CETA 1 5 usual app^pach was to M (provide) government with low-cost 'personnel 

and (not) do anything to prepare them for' the private Sector." Others 

felt that CETA simply "deals with the same people over and orer again." 

* * * 
Still others feared that the pursuit of grants would compromise the low 

profile, policy- focused 'Style 6f the council • The council agreed to par- 
ticipate When it* members referred to their goal statement, and found the 
following: 

4. Make tit .possible for every student who graduates 
from a local high school to have explored in 
significant depth, with the help of a trained * 4 
teacher or counselor or someone working success- 
fully in the fie^d, at least one job in an occu- 
pational cluster of his or her choice. • 

The council renins* perceived ..the PSI project as consistent with their 
goals a*d therefore agreed to support the project themselves as well as 
tojiave the cqpncil director be placed on the project payroll^in.a staff 
support capacity. Menfcers have undertaken the following supportivfe activL- 
ties: - ' * 

* r . 

' • encouraged their own employees to serve as employer- 
based counselors (EBCs) ; » • * , 
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• encouraged their business acquaintances to^volufi- 
teer as EBCs and/or to invite their employees to 
do so; * 



# drafted a letter on Chamber of Commerce stationery 
to 1200 members urging them to participate; /and 

• secured the services of a NAB' Advisory Board mem- 
ber who is a training consultant to conduct train- 
ing sessions for .EBCs. 



f The council director - worked for the PSI Jkrojectr almost full time. 
£he contacted potential EBCs and .explained the program. She conducted- the 
orientation and training, sessions for EBCs (the, professional trainer has 
been dropped) . She made-presentations at civic organization meetings ahd 
to the med^a* for purposes* of- recruiting EBCs. Beginning in April, 1980, 
the council director began to assist the in-school liaisons in developing 
training slots, a responsibility that was taken over by the County 
* Schools after some dissatisfaction with the performance of the Employment 
Development Department (EDD) . Finally, she developed and presented job 
finding workshops 'for Students participating in the PSI program. " • 

* me PSI« project is particularly suited to a business-oriented 

council* It permits thQ CCDC to use its influence with other business 
gro^||in a^ay that contributes significantly to a, easier education 
activity. Without trie NAB and the Chamber of Commerce, recruitment of * 
private sector volunteers for EBCs (Inhere were 300 as of May, 1980) m 
would hive been much more difficult. Furthef , the council members w^e 
abie v to make a contribution to the project themselves rather. than only 
thremgh a staff person. m ^ 

The CCDC's involvemeht in the PSI project cadsed the council to 
reconsider its goads and, its attitudes towards collaboration with CETA. 
In' October, 1979, a thifee-person coinaittee (a businessman, a school 
superintendent , and the council director) met to review the original 
goals and objectives statement. They assessed whether the goals were 
still needed to further th/e stated goals and objectives. |Thair assess- 
ment wa& presented at the next council "meeting. Among other* actions 
taken as a result of the meeting, 'two council members (one secondary and 
one post-secondary educator) agreed to compose a fifth' council goal*.. 
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The fifth goal recognized the special needs of * disadvantaged youth, a 
group that the council had no particular interest in when it originally 
set its goals, but one that it had more experience with since then 
through the* Employer Based Counseling program and the PSI project. Thus, 
the council has broadened its goals statement by including target groups 
that were previously excluded from th^^mincijj 5 * s concern, 

One component' of the PSI project has not worked well, and it 
illuminates an, avenue where further private sector involvement on the part 
of the CCPC might be useful.. Hie plan for on-the-job training (OJT) 
opportunities fpr lib disadvantaged participants in the counseling- program 
met with limited success, symbolized in Figure 6,1. The contract 
with Youthwork Inc. called for 60 seniors in high school to work in OJT 

bs from. March .to September, 1979, and another 60 new seniors to begin'' 
OJT in July and cc-mplete it in" December. By September^ only 29 students < 
had actually been placed^n tOT slots, ^ 

Hie source of the problem was a subject of some dispute ^Sajnong .the 
actors involved.' The responsibility " for OJT placements had been given to # 
EDD, the Job Service in California. In-school liaisons who referred youth 
to EDD for OJT found that many eligible youth were involved in extra- 
curricular activities during the prime after-school work tiSrie. The liaisons 
found that still other prospective project participants were already, 
employed in CETA-sponsored .youth employment programs. PSI project manage- 
ment recognized these barriers to. referral, but nonetheless considered 
EDDLs productivity deficient. For its part, EDD staff had experienced . 
high turnover, and one staff member noted that EDD had found it easier to 
place youth in fully subsidized jobs through other CETA programs. 

The difficulty with the OJT component of the PSI project may ' 

♦ 

aiso illustrate the difficulty of •'providing services , to disadvantaged ( 
youth who reside in areas' that are popularly considered to be affluent. 
The problem may be one of locating th^ youth in need. According^^the 
Santa Barbara County Schools, which administer the majority of^ETA youth 
programs in the County, - "...over 900 in-school youth were . found- eligible 
and served (in only two sumaw; youth programs) .if 'additional funds were 
available; twice that rfumber would Have been found eligible and placed*" 
+ - 

» * 
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~ SAMPLE OJT OUTCOME RECORD 
PRIVATE SlCTOR INVOLVEMENT PROJECT* 



/ 



Efren 



\ 

Orientation given, 4 co/itacts made, orientation period completed 
and contract entered int6. -fcfren returned to complete high 
school and hours confined with job so he had" to qudt. He was 
promised a job there as soon as he could return. (Forms & - 
Surfaces - successful completion) . 

Orientation given -'has summer job already lined up with B&B 
Tree Service for approximately^*. 50/hr. < 

/ 

Orientation given - already employed at Cate School'. Did 2 con- 
tacts^ and then discovered Robert had a trip to -Europe planned 
^ for a good part of the summer. / * 4 ~" - 

Orientation given,- 2 contacts, orientation period successfully ~ 
1 completed, contract entered into. * Laura quit to go to Mexico 

with her 'family. (Orawig's True Value Hardware Store - contract 
terminated. 

Henry 1^- Orientation given, Henry is involved with school football team? 

Jerry if - Orientation given - was involved in baseball until after gradu- 
V at ion. Two contacts made, orientation period completed and 
contract entered into. Jerry quit to go to college, he was 
offered a part-time Job at OJT site but wanted to participate 
with college baseball. (Essex Transducers Corp. - contract 
terminated) j 



MichaeJ 
Robert 

Laura 



Mario 
Tim 

Armando 

Angel 
Polly 

Lucy 

Cynthia 
Marty ■ 



Orientation given - student body president and participating 
in football; not available for OJT. ^ ^ 

Orientation given.,; Tim had numerous summer* vacations planned 
.so -really not available for OJT. Have recontacted him *and will 
be developing OJT fo^Ttta. 

Orientation -given - 2 contacts made, he* was offered a training 
job but Accepted other employment. 



- Orientation given; participator •in football: 

- Orientation given, 9 contacts made, Polly accepted job at 
* Carpinteria High School in office for NYC program; 



Orienfatioh given, 10 contacts - 1 interview. Lucy decided not 
to wo iic this year. J 

Orientation given - questic^able^Aigibility . for OJT program. 
Orientation given -^awaiting return of eligibility form. 



Source is PSI progress reports to Youthwork Inc." 
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It would appear that the county school system believes .that' there exist 
.many more disadvantaged youth in Santa Barbara than is popularly recognized 
or .served by CETA. 

. It is also possible that the idea of providing OJTs for in-school s. 
* disadvantaged youth may have been ill-conceived. Most OJTs require full- 

time attendance on the job, and in-school youth have at most two months' 
of time available during the summer to participate / In OJTs. Moreover, 
' * OJTs that can be competed in. as short a time as two\months are certain to 
be positions that employers usually fill with CETA-eligible youth on full 
subsidy, as noted by the Employment Development' Department . 

. in March, 1980, t&e project's grant was amended' to reduce the 
^umber of OJTs to 88 and to ,add 34 student interns. Tttise interns would 
be piven ^ix weeks of full/ subsidized work. OJTs in contrast ,. receive 
a fqur-week fully subsidized orientation ^and a variable period of 50 per- f 
cent* subsidised training.' The purpose of adding internships ^as to > 
permit employers to receive 100 percent subsidized workers ayd-to relieve 
them of the paperw&rk associated Vith OJT contracts. Itfe placement 
responsibility was removed, from EDD and given to the liaisons in each of 
* , the participating" schools, with the CCDCi 6^ecutive director providing 

assistance . The proposal redesign seem^Rrfke been an improvement; as 
# of November, 1980, 120 OJT and internship^ cbntracts had been developed. 

As the private sector- council members found the PSI project 
expiting, 'and fh^were very , successful in involving the privat^' sector 
in the counseliog program, it seems likely that Aey could also fee success- 
• ful assisting in the development of OJT contracts. £ouncil members were 

pleased whqn the internships became Available because they felt that or^ 
of the rektons why OJTs : were not being offered was tliat employers refused 
to deal withf£E*fA training contracts. In addition to offering the services 
, of their director, the CCDC members^ could assist in developing OJT place- 
ments, 'in reducing employer paperwork * associated' with OJTs, oMitf using 
* their employer network to locate disadvantaged youth who need OJT, as 
opposed to internship, placement. 

. . . -* 

... - J ■ ^ Q 
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The PSI project and related CCDC activities have garnered further 
funding andjdfeepened the council's relationship with CETA. because the P§I 
project was not expected tojspend its budgeted fun^s by June 30, 1980*, 
Youthwork Inc. granted the PSI project a time extension, through September, 
1980 and all additional $42,750 to support the qew ^internship component in 
which the council director* with the active encouragement of the member-' 
ship, is involved. In addition, the local Private Industry Council (PIC) 

approved several CETA grants to NAB for programs being operated by the 

* • 

CCDC: aJ56,941 grant for a special senior class placement program' in one 

f 

high school; a $3,000 grant for a Career Guidance Institute, and a $40,139 
grant to offer the Vocational Exploration Program during the summer. Thus, 
through its continuing sup^>rt of and participation in the Private Sector 
Involvement project, the council has extended its involvement with CETA 
and disadvantaged youth. k 

N The extension of the CCDC's influence t© CETA-eligible, dia- 
advantaged youth is significant. A number of council members *had pre- 
viously expressed disdain for CETA and its programs. Sinqe tjien, couricil 
members have become aware of the special nee\ds of CETA participants. 
Indeed, the CCDC has added a goal jDf sJ^ngythar disadvantaged youth 
receive necessary care>r guidance service^. The council president^ com- 
mented on the councils recent work wijth C^£TA programs, notiaag that it 
represented "...an expansion of the council's awareness..." of what is 
needed* 

4 

A process parallel to the evolution of the council's involve- 
ment with CETA has "been its association with the^PTQr, Which funds private 
sector, training programs ^Tor CETA clients,, When the PIC was founded, the i 
council agreed to support this attetept of CETA to involve the private 
sector. PIC funding of the two career awareness programs mentioned above 
(plus the NAB Career Guidance Institute presented Yn May, 1980) is a 
result of the active involvement of the CCDC president an£ the NAB direc- 
tor as member9^of the PIC. 

6.'6 Summary of the CCDC 1 s Approach and Its Results 

The, decision to specify^ limited set of goals was unique t to the 
^£CDC. Other councils sought to allows themselves the' flexibility to 
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alter their g ? als over time. Indeed,' some councils felt that the ability 
of the education and work, council to be responsive, to community needs- 
whe^er those needs called for collaboration to improve CETA services in 
a large/ urbanarea or to* bring economic develq^ent to a high-unemploy- • 
ment, rural area-was precisely the essence and beauty of the education 
and work council concept. From this perspective, it is clear that there 
are trade-offs to CCDC's approach, for while/ the Santa Barbara council 
was actively involved in increasing opportunities for^ youth to learn about 
careers, it was not assisting .the community in fulfilling other youth 
transition needs implicitly articulated by CETA program administrators and 
made visible by the difficulties these administrators were having with the 
OJT component of the PSI project. m 

On the other hand, the Santa Barbara Commundty Career Development 
Council has made, considerable progress towards those gbals which it has 
set out to reach. The reasons for its success are several. Its close 
affiliation with NAB gives it a level of credibility with the business 
Rector -that could not be achieved if the council was a new', unaffiliated 
body. Its close, tie ftp the County Schools (through the Superintendent who 
is a council member) allows it to get involved with the CETA grants awarded 
to the schools without having to compete directly for funds. Other strong 
points include the conmitmertt and the sus^URed involvement of the NAB 
office and a few influential businessmen, and the representation on the ' 
council qf high-leyel officials from all sectors. Through these means, 
the Santa Barbara council has founa a way to involve business leaders 
actively In at least one aspect of the youth transition process. Moreover, 
the CCDC-has .found a way tp, involve the private sector in efforts — such as 
employer-based counseling ^nd public policy development and support—which 
- are relatively unicfue to the private' sector and which take good advantage 
of thp privatejse^or's particular experience and status in the community. 
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7.0 , OVERCOMING OBSTACLES TO COLLABORATION 

In Chapter 2.0, we reviewed some of the impediments to collabo- » 
ration that'af^Jed, pourfcils studied in Phase I. Impediment^ to collabo- 
ration witM^ W, the economic development sector, the private sector, ' 
and other locaF councils included: * 



CETA 



/ • 



variance in target group or jurisdictional focus 
between council and prime sponsor 

:ack of understanding on the part of the council 
as to CETA's purposes and functions „ • 

poor image of CETA 

anti^federal bent of some communities or their 
councils 1 membership 



z * 

The economic bevelopment Sector \ 

• lack of recognitipn of an economic development 
sector 

• lack of funds available to councils from economic 
development organizations 

• variance in purposes between councils and economic 
development organizations 

• * lack, of an equal partnership among federal eco- 

nomic development, education, and employment ' 
agencies in the establishihent o^jthe National 
ftork-Education Consortium project\ 

The Private Sector 

o tender^ of the safe private sector officials 
Who participate in puD^ic projects to participate 
in efforts such as education and work councils, 
with, few additional, n^w private fcector resources 
being sought * t 

o distaste for councils' perceived M /^rc 
tation, 

e hesitancy of private sector council members. to - fc 
involve* other private sector individuals in council 
activities • V 

• reluctance to participate on thV same council with" 
union representatives ' .\ - f- 



pjrocess" orien- 
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Other L ocal Councils , , ... 

• lack of familiarity with other local councils 

* 9 differences xta the missions and operatJlbns of 

other -local councils *~ — 

• differences iiilthe compositional requirements v < 
of other local Icouncils % - ^ 

The four case studies contained in this volume illustrate that many of 
these obstacles can be oUWame, although usually not without considerable 
coanitment, perseverance! internal- council unity and often creativity on- 
the part of the education and work council staff and members. 

In this section, we, review and comment on the factors that e*our- 
aged or inhibited collaboration in each of the cases presented in .this 
volume. Some new information is also provided in order to contrast each • 
council'^ experience with a particular sector to the experience of the 
other three councils with the identical sector. The discussion illustrates 
the foremost role of council executive directors and leaders in initiating 
and sustaining cooperative »ef forts , although four general sets, of factors 
(as listed in Figure 7.1) are discussed in this chapter. 

4 

7.1 Co llaboration with CETA . 

' ■ ■ ■ , 

The Southeastern Michigan, Gratiot County, and Santa Barbara 
councils all had some contact with CETA. Indeed, apong the four 'Councils, 
considered in this- volume, relationships Vith CETA were far more prevalent 
than relationships with other local sectors. But none of the sites in 
ouifphase I or Phase II group illustrated the degree of collaboration 
with CETA that 'the Education to Work CoLncil of Philadelphia did; in none 

:Hed as it was in Philadelphia by 



1 -responsibility-taking, and 



of these sites was the linkage character 
a recognition of mutual interests, mutu< 
) sustained mutual involvement in activities performed by either organiza- 
tion. ■« * \ ^ 

There were considerable incentives, and virtually nt> disincentives, 
to CETA-coOncil collaboration in Philadelphia. The following incentives 
initially encou^fed the EWC to work with CETA: 
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Figure 7.1 



FACTORS ENCOURAGING AND INHIBITING COLLABORATION 

0 



• Council-related factors 



/ 



■ \ 



- council goals' v 

- council target groups and jurisdiction , 

- relationship or degree of consensus among council 
members ancj staff > 

conmitmfent, abilities^and creativity of council* 
leadership in the pursuit of collaboration, * , 

• Sector-related factors * 

* 

- organization's goals • 

- organization's target groups an<J jurisdiction 

- relationship or decree of consensus among subunits . 
of the organization 

- \cotnnitment and abilities of* the organisation's leader- 

' ship in the pursuit of collaboration ■ ¥ 

i „ 

• External factors <relatte"d to the community' as a whole or to 
the council or organisation in particular) 

- political^history or conditions 

- ecoinomic or employment history or conditions * * 



fuiAi 



ng prospects 
- local attitudes ,. 

special, e^eiits and circumstance?* . ^ 

Hisfory or Mature of Relationship Between the Council and the 
Sector with Which Collaboration is v Sought 
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m The majority of the councils' most active members 
n\ ' 0 are representatives of the education sector or ( 

/ r representatives of community-based organizations 

. (cb6s) who receive,. or would liJfce to 'receive, CETA 
contracts. / 

m 'i£e EWC saw its own mission in terror that were con- 
0. • gruent with one of the GETA pr;Lme sponsor's goals: 

to help youth, particularly disadvantaged youth, 
get jobs. , ' 

• .$he local CSTA agency was the fifth largest in the 

ijiAion, and a major force in the city's economic m 
4 and educational liS^; the agency could therefore 

have a critical impact on youth unemployment and 
V other .youth transition problems. \ 

For its part, the local CETA agency (OET) wafs encouraged to collaborate 
with the EWC because : , 

\ 

* ' • The problem of youth unemployment was staggering; , 

no one agency or council could hope to solve it 
workihg alone o ' 

• The OET'was understaffed and overworked; the prime K ^ 
. sponsor disbursed funds tP numerous agencies to 1 

, run its programs* but had insufficient staff to * 
^ provide the assistance needed by program operators. 

» .Political Events in the city 'prior to 1980 caused 
the prime sponsor to avoid the limelight &nd 
L utilize other groups in 'the £ity to the extent 

\ ■ ' , possible to undertake some of the prime sponsor's 

more visible community activities. . ; t 

/ ' f , 

Once the collaborative process between CETA and the EWC had begun/ 

/ K it seemed tb gdfcerafe its own moirifentum. However, as we indicated in the 

case study, internal C±TA disputes and external events or crises such as 
/ s the lottery machine scandal and the ballplayers' practice schedule also', * 
came tor play an, -important role in the development jof collaboration between 
the' organisations. The**** factors aided the EWC in its collaboration with 
* CETA, primarily because the EWC director was able - to utilize the opportu- 
nities presented by these disputes aifa crises to consolidate his organi- 
zation's standing with CETA. , 

When collaboration is successful, as it was in tfcis case, there 
are other fac*tgrs involved th«i4 are not necessarily central to the incen- 
tive structure of either organization, but rather factors .which "support" 
I > / . . . ' 



the process 




Perhaps, the most important 



s\jp^ort, 



for the* con- 



tinuing^collabOration between the EWC and the OET in Philadelphia came 

1 1 * 

from the willingness of the CETA prime sponsor to engage in collaborative 

activities* 

1 

In contrast, severed factors rendered collaboration with CETA more 
difficult in Southeastern Michigan, Gratiot County, and Santa Barbara. 
Unlike the OET, the CETA organizations in these sites were not uniyersally 
perceived as 'influential or as important providers of .local employment 
ai?tt training services for youth. In Gratiot Count/ and Santa Barbara, prp- 
gramma tic differences reduced the desire to collaborate: whereas the CETA 
agencies focused on disadvantaged youth, the councils in these siftes con- 

1 sidered the entire conmunity (.Gratiot County) or all youth (Santa Barbara) 
as their target population. Finally, the Gratipt -County ^and Santa Barbara 
counci Is- represented conservative business and cpmmunity interests that 
were reluctant to become involved with CETA programs; the CCDC in particu- 
lar disparage^ CETA'as an 'ineffective bureaucracy struggling to do a job 

/•that only the private^ sector could accomplish. 

♦ * / 

y In Gratiot County and Santa Barbara, these disincentives to 

collaboration with CETA were at least partially overcome because of the 
interest o^Che executive director or a few council leaders, and their 
success fu^pf fort to illustrate how collaboration with CETA would enhance . 
, the council's own goals. In Gratiot County, several members of the MMCAC 
'were reluctant for the council to become involved with CETA. The. MMCAC 
executive director begata a campaign to talk to individual council 'mem- 
bers about CETA, and to discuss, how CETA funds could benefit the entire 
Gratiot County comnlknity. Meanj^ile, the executive director was making 
some overtures to the local CETA representative/* £ut without much 



At this time, Gratiot County came und^r the Balance-of-State (BOS) 
prime sponsor jurisdiction. Since the Balance-df-State jurisdiction is 
\quite disperse and diverse in Michigan, it is dMided into fourteen ■ J 
areas; each with its pwn administrative office •handle the allocatio^ 
of funds and, the reporting requirements of the^k. The administra- 
tive offices have little power over allocation decisions within the BOS, 
which are made at the state level. 
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success. (Squabbles between the MMCAC ©xecutive .director and the Bcfc CETA 
representative were laj>elled as personality conflicts, although it is 
likely that they alto reflected t&asic dif fererifces in operating authority 

between the two organizations.) ^ \ 1 

"> ' " '\ 

As a result of the poor reception received by the MMCAC, its 
> t , - 

director sought — and succeeded — to change Gratiot County's primp sponsor 

affill^ion to the Grand Rapids Area Employment ^nd^ -Training Consortium 
(GRAEl^K Once thus move was accomplished, ttte'MMCAC erjfjoyed a better 
relationship with Gratiot County's local CETA prime sponsor. The council 
was granted fpnds to envelop a more' extensive employability skills develop- 
ment training package thait^iad previously been available through the 
GRAETC. Later, the MMCAC 1 s executive director was appointed to the GRAETC 
Planning and. Private Industry Councils as^well. Gradually, the combination 
of council preparation for CETA collaboration (nurtured over several years 
by the executive director) , the visible iienefit;s ,of this collaboration 
(funds fot a needed program), and the^cpuncil's own overriding interest in* 
collaboration (a primary goal of the MJCAC) , helped to facilitate increased 

future collaboration between Xhe 'two groups- Of course, the MMCAC execu- 

* 

tive director's track record of earlier programmatic achievements and the 
stark reality of high t unemployment and low incomes in Gratiot County 
helped to fortify her arguments for council collaboration with CETA there. 

The private sector-oriented Santa Barbara CCDC was x also reluctant 
to work together with the local CETA fc agency.- No overtures to CETA were 
made, and no discussion of possibilities fo£ collaboration with -CETA was 
entertained by council leadership. In 1978,^ a few council members—repre- 
sentatives of county School s-fheard about a possible CETA grant through 
^routhwoxrk Inc. that seemed to tie into the CCBC's goal of providing 
career education to every youngster in the Santa Barbara community. 
These council members successfully convinced the other CCDC members to 
join with the County Schools (the primary CETA program operator in 
Santa Barbara) and the Employment Development Department in^ sponsoring a 
proposal for ^his grant. As we know, the CCDC agreed to perform the ^ 
responsibility of recruiting and training employer-based counselors who 
would provide career and occupational education to eligible youth partici- 
pating in. the project. Tftius, council members played an ♦important role in 
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initiating CETA collaboration by recognizing an opportunity and dem^ns^at 
ing a connection between the project and the .council 's ^own- goals of career 
•education. >. , • • ' ' 

.The disincentives "to CETA collaboration in Santa Barbara have not 
. been entirely .overcome, however. ^ Outside of the' council"' ^participation 
' in the PS; project, there has been little evidence of council-CETA collabo- 
ration. If the CCDC's resistance to CETA collaboration had bee* diminish- 
ing, we would have expected- the CCDC to undertake to assist CETA (il., \ 
. the County Schools) with the problem it was having locating and .signing ' 
up youth" for OJTs. Moreover, no direct links-such as representation on 'l 
* ejch other's boards-have, been established between the CETA pr'ime .sponsoj ' 
• and the CCDC. -The CCDC clearly places collaboration with CETA as sub- j ' 
^ sidiary to its main goal of enhanced career' education, unlike the MMCAC I 
which holds collaboration to be a primary goal of its efforts. 

In the Gratiot County and Santa Barbara cases just presented,* • ' 
.council leadership plays a critical role in overcoming initial resistance 
to coupcil-CETA collaboration. Council leadership initiates the dfclabo- ' 
ration. In "the case of, the MMCAC, the council, leadership prepares the 
membership for- collaboration, allowing, time for courtcil\*mbers to become 
acclimated to the idea, in both. cases, it is important for council leader- 
ship to demonstrate how this collaboration will enhance the council's own 
goals. Ultimately, however/ tjA> content of council goals may play a sig- 
nificant role in determining Aether the collaboration continues, indeed, 
in. allowing us to label a cooperative effort ' "collaborative . " 9 

• It is possible to contrast the sets of factors, that operate in 
the EWC's case with those that operate in the cases of the MMCAC and CCDC. 
In Philadelphia, the executive director certainly played a critical role 
in initiating and sustaining collaboration with CETA.N By and large, his 
efforts were strongly supported by the council's membership, ' although 
some concern was expressed over whether the EWC exegutive director's role 
as an extension of the prime sponsor'- s* staff might not be becoming too in- 
separable from his role as executive director of the EWC. But the political 
history &t CETA in Philadelphia, the internal disagreements between the 
regional Department of Laby and the local prime sponsor, the crises that 
threatened to create considerable emabarrassment for the prime sponsor,- 

• 
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•And the very visible high unemployment among' minority youth,- certainly - 
contributed to -the poilaboration Which emerged between CETA and the edu- 
cation and work council in Philadelphia. Indeed, all four sets of 
factors cited in Figure 7.1 were strongly operative in this site, whereas 
coulTcil-related factors predominated in paving the way for council-CETA 
collaboration in Gratiot County ancjl Sartta Barbara* 

The importance of both cjounjcil-related and CETA^related factors 
is demonstrated in the' case of the yiork-Education Council 6f Southeastern 
Michigan's attempted collaboration With CETA. Once agaiji, the' role of 
the executive director in affiitiatifi^f collaborative effottstis critical. 
He encouraged the Livonia and Wayne County CETA prime sponsors to .pro- 
vide funds to support an expanded MOIS in Wayne County, and he was * 
successful. In the meantime, he w^s also seeking to expand £he council's 
jurisdiction away from Livonia to ovtt-Wa^ne County, where the ^council 
could take advantage of the greater fdhding opportunities available 
through the Wayne County prime sponsor,. The executive director believed 
that this expansion strategy was Essential if the coundjil^was to fulfill 
its role as a collaborative agent. At the- same time, many council mem-, 
bers believed that the expansion strategy was a* play for power on the 
executive director's part. . By the: time a 'concrete opportunity for link" 
age with' the WGCM emerged (collabbration iri th£ establishment and opera- 
tions of the PIG) , the executive director no longer had the support of 
hi3 council's jnembership and was forced to resign. Prior to his resigija- 
tion, however, "he made am agreement with WCOM's deputy director that the 
^aw-WECSM director would be appointed President of the PIC. In so doing, 
the former executive director left the door open for future WCOM-council ■ 
collaboration. i 

* * 
Regardless of whether ti\e WECSM's* first executive director was 
motivated by power, commitment to collaboration, or some combination of.* 
the two, it is clear that his efforts were dealt a shajrp blow when they^ 
were found to be in direct conflict with the interests and agenda of the 
WCOM.' Thus, although the executive director played a critical role in 
'initiating joint activities and in helping to insure that opportunities 
•for €iiture collaboration Would not be foreclosed, his primary thrust 
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, failed because of active, Gpppsitiori from the CeSa prime sponsor— oppo- 
-sitien-whioh did not-surfa^^Vw^ efforts^ to work with 

CETA. * > ^ • • . u ' . * 

* At the beginning 'of th^s *cjfiapter, we recalled a set of obstacle^ 

' -thaf ;had inhibited collaboratibn between* CETA anfi the councils Studied 

) " • < ,* 

in Phase I. -Other obstacles exist to^Eitopouricil 4 collaboration L and * 

were surfaed during our in-depth sfud^ irt. Phase II /. 

Qhe obstacle pertains to expectations for the organisation' 3 - 
performance. A p*ime sponsor^ performance is measured by outputs (num- 

» > ^ * • 

bers 'served, placed, etc.), not by inputs sucl^as collaborative arrange- 
ments. Hence, CETA prime sponsors are not^spos^d to dispense* discre-* 
%ion£ry ' funds to councils, iike Education and wofck* councijls; that. 
strictly coordinative or coliaborative"bodies # This was the pdsitSn oi 
the WCOM with respect to futu**4tfECSM .funding ' A s6con^ obstacle" per- 
tains- to ^ETA's jjn^ge of "council^o * fcost CETA prj/J^^nsors,aje not \ 
accustomed to dealing with' autonom&tts /independent councils/ 'councils, 



to the CETA pr:yne sponsor, are, advisory grefcps 'that report/ t^ythe prime 
sponsor and exist primarily to review and Approve CETA plaAs'and^rogratis'^ 
^so that the jurisdiction receives it# allocation's. One wonders how the / 
\ecepticn given, council! by local CETA agencies might hav£ been dif^prent 
• ff the education and work councils had been call'ed education and wofk 
I institutes" o^ education^rd work Agencies . '\ Related to the 4 CETA ag§ 
perception of local councils is a third obstacle— the difference in opera- 
ting or behavioral styles between the two organizations. The series of 
unfortunate statements and Actions', that characterized the Southeastern 
Michigan council. 1 s early attempts* to Xork with the Livonia 'CETA priny* 
sponsor clearly illustrates the difference in s^les between ihe two org^ii 
zations. Likewise,. such differences wefe apparent in the MMCAC's relation- 
ship to the Balance-of-State CETA representative, as well as in the ^ 
responses o£ some of the Philadelphia prime sponsor staff to overtures from 
the EWC. \ 



« Curiously, two factor^ wVch emerged^ Phase I as impediments to 
collaboration with CETA--jurisdicti*dn and target (group fpcu^—seemed less 
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inllibitjyVe in the c&3es of t^he four councils presented here, perhaps due 

to the boldness* and creativity of the executive directors involved. In 

the interests of CETA^ collaboration, the executive director of the South- 

• • * 

eastern Michigan couftcil- began to try to expand the council's jurisdic 

tion during itfe very first year o^ operations; the executive director of, 

the MMCAC sought to have Gratiot County's- prime, sponsor affiliation 

changed, ^ese would appear to have been bold steps for those fledgling 

organizations to take. In Gratiot County's case, the strategy resulted 

x ^ / ' in * better council-CETA relationship; even though Gratiot County still 

V* represented only one small part of a much larger jurisdiction ^~ 

The potential for the* MMCAC s collaboration with the GRAETC will 
almost certainly be limited due to the fact that Gratiot is only one of . 
five 'counties served by the GRAETC, and is located some 100 miles away 
from prime sponsor headquarters in Grand* Rapids* Moreover, while the 
MMCAC executive director or/ another county representatiy^ always attends 
GRAETC ^planning council meetings , one can hardly expect the prime 
sponsor to send representatives to the meeting of each of the community- 
JBased organizations 2(nd other contractor agencies in its fi,ve-county 
jurisdiction. In this situation, there are simply too few opportunities 
'for interaction. The collaboration that exists between the GRAETC and 
the MMCAC occurs, aod will likely fcontinue occur, because the MMCAC ' s 
executive director redfhes out for it. / 

m ' J • 

% , Likewise, although we expected to find that differences lietwe^n 
the tirgefc grcfti&s of CETA and education and work councils would :jihibit 
colijfeoration, {^council leadership effectively marketed CETA collaboration 
to their memberships as something that would benefit th& entire/community, 
. \ npt just one ^target" group. Indeed-, it appeared that in are/s lijce 

Gratiot County /and Santa Barbara, collaboration with CETA had to be 
marketed in this way in-order for^the councils to sup£p*x the c^LlaboVa- 
tive effort. 

- „ * m 7.2 Collaboration with Economic DevgTopment Organizations 

-Hie MidrMichigap Community Aat ion Council was oae of th& only 
councils in 'our Phase I or Phase II group to undertake /significant 
collaboration with the economic development sector* Indeed, MMCAC todk 
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^4^ading Jrole in establishing the only county-wide, economic development 
organ^^^^on in Gratiot County. Moreover, once Greater Gratiot Develop- 
ment/ Inc7\GGD) became established, collal^oration between the two groups 
continued. .In very touch the same way as it occurred in Philadelphia, <fhe* 
council- took the firsf /tentative steps towajds the agency, found a useful 
service it could provide (preparixlg ttfe Overall Economic' Development Plan), 
took bn- more ifopnal responsibilities Jrelated to the service itihacf' pro- 
vided (MMCAC* s executive director became chairperson of the O Egfi C ommittee) , 
and remained a^ert to opp6rtunities for joint action (such as* that o$yCa- 
sifcned by the closing of a chemical $.ant) that coufd help jfae^ council 
achieve its primary goal — developing a collaborative pattern of behavior 
in a a«nminity that had resisted collaborative activity before. 

• The MMCAC had a strong philosophical commitment tp collaboration 
which was shared by its members and staff. Political and other considera- 

ions fot collaboration were distinctly secondary* the MMCAC was not 
T gidcing ^funds from the t GGD, and. the -council certainly could not expect to 
gain influence by association, since- the GGD was a less established organi- 
zation than was the. MMCAC. Nor^did the council expect to .serve as the 
parent organization # ^f the GGD, or to establish the OEDP Committee as a 
subconsnittee of the MMCAC. The ^ MMCAC was driven by 'the fteed to generate 
jobs and the need to develop community-wide collaboration in order to do so. 
Hie MMCAC was assisted largely by -tw6 years of trial and error experience, 
the active involvement of a groi!)? of community leaders who wer^not only 
influential in Gratiot County but at the 'state level as well, and a very 
persevering, higly trusted, executive director. i ^ 

None of 'the other councils discussed in this volume sought 
collaboration with local economic development organizations, and no * . 
council members or staff pursued such collaboration* . There was cAnsider-y^ 
able unfamiliarity with this sector, and opportunities to collaborate in ' 
the pursuit of council goals — if these opportunities existed — went 
unnoticed. 

Even though .there was no collaboration, thefe were at least two 
structural linkages that could have provided the bfcsis for collaboration 
between education and work councils and /economic development groups in 
Philadelphia and Wayne County. - (Santa Barbara does not have an active 
economic development organization.) 

. * "3 HQ 



The t irst^ structural linkage is provided -by the local Private 
Industry Council, The PICs in Philadelphia and Southeastern Michigan 
(Wayne County) include representation of the leadership of both education 
and work councils and ^con,onii% or industrial development corporations* 



However,' neither PIC jservfee as a meetfing ground to facilitate collabora- 
tion between the two groups. An example can be provided from the experi- 
ence of Wayne County, Michigan, location' of the Southeastern Michigan 
Education 5 and <work cgunqil (WBCSM) % ' * 

\ • 

Ihejflwo primary economic development organizations in Wayne 
County, MicaLgan are the Wayne County Planning Comnission and the Wayne 
County Economic Development Corporation (WCEDC) . WCEDC was created by 
the Wayne County Planning Conmission in* 1978 as alquasi-public, private 
corporation to aid in the attfcaction of business through oytreach, low 
interest bonds, and technical assistance. The Planning Commission 
retains its functions as the writer Of the Overall Economic Development 
Plan, and is involved in county economic plarjiing and planning services 
to aid the county,' s 43 cities and townships. One of their principal 
goals is the attraction of more diversified industry to decrease the 
county's dependence on the automobile industry. 

.The Wbrk-gducation Council of Southeastern Michigan has no 
direct ties with these economic deve?opm§nt organizations. However, as 
pre^ldeht of the Wayne County 'PIC, the WBCSfck director is in contact with 
the WCEDC executive director. The WCEDC director is a member of the PIC 
and has been supportive of PIC employment programs. Hie tie betw£en % 

t s ' « 

WCEDC and the PIC, as described in a WCBPC publication, is part of rt a 
continuing effort* to 'couple economic development with the creation of , 
meaninful, full-time, permanent^MBployment." 

Accord irig to the WCEDC director, however, the contact of the 1 
two directors has included no conversations about youth transition. 
Wiice one of the apparent goals of WECSM activities is to impact on 
youth transition through flarticipatioh .in various councils, this leave* 
open the question of why there' has befen no active collaboration between 
this council and the WCEDC. „ • 
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A sec*d« structural linkage is made possible through the boards 
of the education and work council and economic development organizations. , 
Jxi Philadelphia, the EWC and She ^hiladfelphia Industrial Development 
Corporation are linkedBy virtue of one 8 Individual's membership on the 
boards of both of these organizaitibnp,, However, this individual is also 
represented on at Peast two other "local fctfuncils serving Philadelphia; 
the Private Industry Council Operatij^r Committee, and- the Advisory Council 
on Career Education. As a result/ it is unclear whether his involyement 
stems frafi a desire to be an active public citizen, or cultivate a public 
vservice image, or from a more Specifle'desire to. facilitate collaboration 
between groups or to accomplish a* specific employitient or transition- 
related objective^ At the time of our seconds site visit, there was no 
evidence that any other basis for collaboration or any actual collabora- 
tion, {between any of the groups involved) had evolved as a result of this 
individual's multiple council membership. 

In Southeastern Michigan and Philadelphia, there was some 
basis for .collaboration in terms of cjjis&ident membership on the PIC or 
dual membership on both the education and work council And the local, eco-. 
nomic development board # The question remains, however/ as to why 
collaboration between thAe two organizations was not forthcoming. Mb 
one reason or even set of factors ^h^be singled out*; all that is * 
apparent is that tinkering with w^Smto s>£ucture collaboration is, in 
itself, insufficient to induce the <3e1sired result. 

7.3 Collaboratio n with the Private Sectof 

Th^feanta Barbara C omrtfa ity Cajreer Development Council (CCDC) was 
singled out in -this volltme for having achieved a greater degree of colla- 
boration with \he private sector th^rtmost other councils. The incentives 
for collaboration, or the factors that helped contribute to it, are clear: 
six of the ^thirteen members Vere business representatives; all of the 
council members, t including t?he non-business members, were chief executive 
officers or the equivalent in their respective organizations; ' and the 
council had a prestigious N^B- office, as backer. The search for legiti- 
macy (broadly defined as the search *¥or people, funds, influence, or ^ 
information which can- support the counqil's growth an£ survival as a local 



institution) did not motivate the* CCDC as it djLd the EWC in Philadelphia- 
pp the WBCSM in Southeastern Michigan* By dint of its membership and 
its affiliation, th^.CCDC already was established with exactly that 
sector' whose sustained involvement in youth transition activities had 
eluded so many other councils. In other >*ords, the basis /for collabor- 
ation, which took N cfther cojincils years to develop, was in place when 
the CCDC was founded. The CCDC's private sector origins, combined with, 
the status and contacts maintained by its private sector members, explain 
the council's sufcc^ss in establishing and sustaining the involvement of 

the local private sector ' in^CDC activities,. * 

~ ■-% 

Altnough there are numerous incentives for education' and work 
councils to collaborate with private industry , * and numerous bases for such 
'collaboration (representatives of businesses are actively and generously 
represented on 7 council boards, and many joint activities between the 
counci^and business sector have been, undertake^) , there are significant 
practical obstacles to collaboration with the private sector. The 
following discussion draws upon the obstacles to private sector collabo- 
ration which were noted as a result of our Phase I study, as well as 
upon our observations in Phase II. 

, Ihe greatest practical obstacle is sustaining private sector 
involvement ^ If the activity involves too much time/ this detracts from 
the firm's profit goals. If, in addition, the activity involves internal 
cojuncil 'controversy and the prospect of several months without decision 
or resolution (for example, aprttqy occur during council goal-setting), 
this is a further disincentive to sustained involvement* Business"*^ 

affiliates may also tend to seek disassociation if the council becomes 

i 

embroiled in any public controversy. } 

'""'•/• 

Among the councils considered in this volume, the MMCAC sought * 
to avoid tj^a problem of t£e dissipation of private sector volunteer 
resources. A't the same, time, the MMCAC alsd- sought to expand the reach 
of the council and involve as many interests as possible in shaping the 
development of the council* ' The MMCAC responded to these needs by 
creating a volunteer resource netwoiic which, as of May, 1980, included 
over 1200 individuals. The network includes* representatives from mote 
firms and a greater range, of pirivate sector interests (for 'example , the 

* 1'ioe / J -- LO 
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iinportant local agricultural sector) than could possibly be accomodated 
within the council' 1 s day-to-day operations or monthly meeting schedule. 
Periodic newsletters to the members- of the volunteer network keep them , 
abreast of council activities 'artd solicit their support for or participa- 
tion in particular events or -activities- •* 

It is also possible that a better process for communicating 
private \spctor interests, establishing .priorities based upon those 
. interests, and organizinJJfcprivate sector resources to participate in 
areas of their interest might help education and -work councils make 
better use of ths p&lvate sector resources available to them. Local 
Chamfc^ers 6f Commerfc'e, which have been heavily involved in- the develop- 
ment of , education and work councils, could help in this effort, 
f • 

Apart from the problem of sustaining nrivate sector involvement, 

\ ' - / „ ' 

the*re is the much more basic ^question of private sector^responsibility , 
It ±V not easy to convince the.^rivate sector, to assume a share of the 
responsibility for the solution of„ public problems that is equal to the 
shai^ of responsibility assumed by otker sectors (such as education or, 
CETA) , t as <a collaborative effort would imply. Most private sedkor re pre - 
sentatives do not believe that they should assume any responsibility for 
the solution of public problems*, much less a share equal to that assumed 
, by other (public) sectors. In spite pf the fact! that the education and 
work council concept sought to eradicate the notion that responsibility 
for youth transition is one-sided, it has net done sq. Indeed, the sepa- 
ration t of public 'and private sector responsibility ^nd activities is far 

"J * 

too basic ai)d fundamental to tlje workings of ^both American government* and 
j America!) capitalism to "expect that a relatively modest demonstration 
• project (sucji' as the National Work-Education Consortium Project^ which 

sponsored education*and work , councils) could alter it. 

* > 

7.4 CoMaborfetion with Other Local Councils 




Ihe developraerK of the Southeastern Michigan Work-EducatLon 
Council (WECSM) was discussed. in this volume in 'order to illustrate the 
^obstacles to a council* 1 s expansion of goals and jurisdiction. During 
this period, ipollaboration with other local co^ftcils^* namely the PIC and 
% the *ICB, became an important part of WECSM 1 s expansion strategy. After 
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considerable internal controversy over the expansion strategy, which 
came to a head over the issue of implementing the Michigan Occupational 
System (MOIS) throughout out-Wayne ^pounty, the council was able to expand 
its jurisdiction. However, the council was never able to utilize other 
local councils to help it gain power.' Why did WECSM 1 collaboration with 
other councils prove difficult? What has been the experience of other 
education and- work councils, sufch as the MMCAC and EWC of Philadelphia? 

What t are the obstacles to collaboration with other local efeuncils, and 

r 

under what circumstances ftiight such collaboration be accomplished? 

WECSM's collaboration with the PIC /was ill-fated because what . 

appeared at first to be mutual interests gradually emerged as a direct 
• r - 

conflict of interests between the WECSM director and the CETA prime sponsor 
deputy director". There is no doubt^ that all through the period during ^rtiich 
there appeared to be grounds for collaboration with th^ prime sponsor, the 
WECS£ director was (in effect) 'increasing the status of his ^r^aru^tion, 
and it was this which enabled the WECSM to salvage somethjjig from the ill- 
fated collaboration. It is also possible that since the, WECSM-'s effort to 
collaborate wijth the PIC was in fact an effort to take bn the Pit as a sub- 
comnittee *of the WECSM, what we are talking abfcut is control, not. collabo- 
ration. ^ I . i 



4 

The new director assisted in the\wc f s development', but he 4id 



not seek any further involvement with the PIC. r^reover, from the WECSM's 
point of view, an important incentive to PIC collaboration — funding — was ' 
decreasing as the* prospect, of funding through the>Governor s 'ICB program 
becaiqe mor^ promising- 

None of the other education and work douncils considered in this 

volume actively sought collaboration witfc^otjaer local (councils, or control 

ov^r those councils. There was little incentive for education and work * 

councils to seek col labor at iqn, As most local councils had no money, 

influence or power to offer. The PIC wate the exception,' Among the 

councils studied in the previous phase, several sought ti^s to th'e newly- 4 

emerging PICs, However, many p-f the councils that sought PIC ties (such. 

as WECSM) found that the PIC's goals, arid membership requirement^ pre-' 

, eluded as extensive an interrelationship as may have been envisioned 

* * i ' 
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From the viewpoint of other » councils as well, there was little 
#mcentive < -to collaborate with the , education and work council unless it 
fiad somethirtg^to offeyr; In Gratiot County, for example, other local 
- councils begap tcj seek the MMCAC out because it had a group of influ- 
ential conniunity leaders behind it because it had been successful 
in raising funds. Fo^ thfeq* reasons, collafclbrative efforts were eventu- 
ally undertaken between tlje MMCAC and the Gratiot-Isabella Career Educa- 
tion Planning District Council (CEPDC) , the local career and vocational 
advisory group to 'the schools which previously had'feax4d the MMCAC' s 
intrusion,, on to its tu^f. The CEPDC is comjjensated by the > MMCAC for" act- 
ing as fiscal agent for one o£ its programs involving school' teachers. , 
The MMCAC* s reputation also led to thV executive diz^ctor's appointment 
to the GRAETC Planning and Private Industry Councils, as well as to con- 
sulting work with the State of Michigan regarding potential CETA linkages 
with local councils.- « 



In Philadelphia, the Youth EmpLoyment Subcoinjpittee was not seek- 
ing collaboration with the EWC so jnuch as help from the EWC's hard- 
working executive directo^ when it appointed him Chairman of at new Summer 
Youth^Employment Subcommittee (S¥ES) . ^The £rime sponsor,, which was 
advised \y¥ YES, had a strong need to run a smooth summer youth program to 
improve ^CE^'s image in the city<> The EWC executive director was seen as 
a credible and useful resource, to help serve the prime* sponsor 's needs. 

Consequently, even though they may not have ipirflajted the collabo- 
ration, f the local Iducation and work councils in Gratiot County, and Phila- 
delphia have had something to offer other local councils in those 'iuris- 
dilutions. In the exchange, new avenues^ for collaboration between 

education and -work councils and other local councils, as well as with the 
{ 

organizations represented by other loca^l councils, have developed* 

Oth £4 factors also affected the likelihdoi^f *collc£>oration be- 
tween educat^h and work and other 'local councils in the four sites exam- 
ined in this volume. For the MMCAC, council commitment to the /goal o*— 
career education contributed* to its ultimate collaboration with the 
career and vocational education advisory council, CEPDC, while an external 
factor, pressure frpm the superintendent of thek inteifmediate school* dis- 
trict, occasioned the C^DC' Covertures. These Ijfac^brs were strong 
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enough to overcome other factors which operated to inhibit collaboration, 
such 'as the CEPDC's advisory/status , its narrow goals, and its $Hgfftly 
larger jurisdiction. For the EWC, k prospects for collaboration -wilh the 
YES were probably enhanced due to the greatly overlapping membership of- - 
the two councils. Ttie EWC .and the' YES, which include 25 to 3 CT members* 
,each, haye approximately -10 members in common. ), • ' 

The relative lack of collaboration between local councils in 
Santa Barbara stems primarily .from the CCDC's limited chosen focus, but 
also perhaps fr^i the fact" that other local councTTs (unlike th>L^tu- 
•ation in "Gratiot Wjnty or Philadelphia) are not very active, hk .a 
/consequence, opportunities for collaboration among local councils are 
few. N 1 

r 7.5 Policy Iirlbli cat ions- 

While policy implications for, the enhancement of collaboration 
cannot be dr|wn on thebasi,s of the experiences 'of four local councils, 
thi experiences of these councils, combined with the experiences of . 
other education and work 'councils we have observed, leads us to con- 
clude with^the following summary of the issues local councils should 
consider in attempting to facilitate collaboration among local insti- j 
tutions and sectors ^ ' , 

Council leadership, council goals, and the relation- • 
ship between council ^leaders and members ^re crii^cal 
factors in the council's ability to facilitate ctfllabo- 
^ tat ion with any sector, 'Council leade ii l ifp should be 
carefully selected because council- leadership oftST 
determines council goalb, and the style of the council's 
leadership may determine the quality of the 'relation- 
ship enjoyed between ' members and staff a The education 
and work^council sponsor should make certain provisions 
consistent with recognitibn dt the critical importance 
of council leadership. Sponsors shouM consider the t 
use of pre-award planning grafts to focus attention on 
the recruitment of qualified leadership; guidelines 
regarding the qualifications and attributes* of council 




f 

leadership; and guidelines or procedures to insure 
periodic rotation of council leadership without loss 
continuity in council programming. 
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Coll aboration with CETA 

Councils should ponsider the variety oi: ways that 
exist for inte^aCtl^ with\C£TA. In interacting with 
the local CETA £rime sponsor, special attention should 
be given to the goals and interests of the Ideal CETA 
(" organization, the behavioral expectations it maintains 
for subcontractors, and the relationship among the 
various leyels of CETA staff and among the various 
subcontractor agencies that do business with the local 
prime -sponsor. Special efforts jnay be Required on the 
council^ part to facilitate interaction with a CETA 
organisation whose geographical jurisdiction i^ much 
larger than that o£ the local council, Education and 
work councils should also be aware of hoV they are 
perceived by local CETA agencies. If they are per- 
ceived as councils akin to CETA's advisory councils, 
local education and work councils may wish to adopt 
a name that omits* the word "council". ' Councils should 
als# seek interaction with state CETA agencies, which 
possess special discretionary funding for projects 
whose purposes are coordinative {such as education and 
work councils. \ , 

Collaboration with Bconomac development Organizations 

^Education and "work, councils must, engage in special 
efforts to achieve collaboration with local economic 
development groups. Efforts to interact with local 
economic development actors on councils such as eco- 
nomic development 'planning committees, economicdevelop- 
ment corporation boards, and Private Industry Councils, 
should be sought. While collaboration cannot be guaran- 
teed as a result of joint membership on councils and con- 
sequent joint involvement in plan development or review 
activities, the lack of ^Incentives to collaboration with 
this -sector % ^iake it incudbent upon an education and work 
council , seeking such collaboration jpo participate -in 
the activities previously described. 

Collaboration with the Private Sector 

1 Councils should recognize the. special qualities 
attendant to n th& private sector." -The private 
sector consists of widely diverse businesses whose 
interests (apart from profit) will be widely diverse. 
Ih« variety of' interests represented by the private 
sector may be the greatest obstacle to collaboration 

" with that sector. Collaboration may best be inaugu- 
rated by working with established private sector 
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organizations (?uch as the NAB or the Chamber of 
Commerce)' t^iat can articulate the interests of 
the private sector, or serve to prioritize those 
interests in a rational way. In inaugurating 
collaboration with the private sector, the use of 
to^-level private sector representatives to initi- 
ate contact with other top-level officials may be 
particularly effective, although t|he coll'aboration 
should eventually extend to others in the private 
sector whose job it is to implement the policies 
of tbp-level leadership. Finally, coun^ls seeking 
to sustain private sector involvement should recog- 
nize the inherent difficulties^ and should consider 
the use of volunteeuf&resource networks as one 
vehicle for expanding private sector involvement and 
for extending the reach of council activities into 
the private sector and other sectors as well. 

Collaboration with Other Lbcal Councils 

Eduction and work councils should study the man- 
dates or missions of othe^ local councils in order 
to determine how best to form collaborative 
relationships. At a minimum, it is often appropri- 
ate for education and work councils (by virtue of 
their status as community-based organizations) to 
be represented on other local councils , If educa- 
tion^and work council members- are represented on 
other local councils, it should be clear that these 
members are representing the local education and 
work council, and r^ot another organization with 
which they also happen to be f affiliated. Also, 
education and work councils can play a role in a 
greater variety of local councils^ (Including voca- 
tional education, economic development, and parent 
fcdvisory ooyxiettg) , and education and work councils 
can play a more important r61e than has been evident 
to date in helping to make 1(^1 advisory councils 
operate according to federal intent. ' 
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* x APPENDIX A: A DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARY Of* FOUR EDUCATION AND WORK COUNCILS 

The case studies which comprise Chapters 3:0 through 6..0 highlight 
€ the development of fces between councils and specific institutions o? 

groups. As a Supplement to the' case studies, this appendix presents a 
wider picture of each council's goals, activities f and structure. 

I. The 'Philadelphia Education to Work Council (EWC) f~ * 

The Philadelphia Education to Work Council (EWC) bylaws state 
that the primary goal of the council is "to bring together representa- * / 

tives from business, labqr, education, government', community-based 
organizations r *nd the public at large to serve as ^n effective force in 
aiding studerits and youth in the transition between school and work." 
To that end, the Philadelphia council works primarily to assist other 
youth transition service agencies to secure funding, and to acrt as an 
1 information clearinghouse for the public and for other agencies. 

The Philadelphia Education to Work Council^iad* its Origins as a 

subcommittee of the Philadelphia Advisory Council on Career Education 

(ACCE) r- a counc^l^yhose purpose was to review career and vocational edu- / 

cation plans for pupils of the Philadelphia School District. In 19^75, 

some ACCE members were deciding to fci^n a subcommittee of the council to 

focus»bn the education and employment needs of youth not served by the 

Philadelphia School District, including dropouts, graduates, and youth 

in private schools. While the subcommittee was being formed, one of its 

^members bepame aware of the National Manpower Institute granls to estab- * 

lish education and work councils. The ACCE ajbpliA for and received a 

s # 
grant,* and the ACCE ^subcommittee became the Education to Work Council. 

\ 

The EWC was established as an independent corporation separate from the 
ACCE in 1978. J 

* 

*£ause of the political strength ,o^ a number of public agencies 
and industrial and service unions in Philadelphia, it was necessary for 
the EWC to incorporate in oilier t^ fulfill its role as an impartial 
advocate for ybtith transition services. In particular, the EWC sought 
(_^/~ incorporation to avoid being perceived as merely an extension of the 

ACCE (an advisory body to the Public Schoc-l District) and as such subject 
to the School District's control. 
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The EWC is governed by a Boird of Directors which includes repre- 
sentatives from labor , -business, education, government, community-based , . 
organizations , and^ the public. -Council meetings are regularly attended j 
by the membership, which include such prominent officials as the execu- 
tive director of the Philadelphia CETA prime sponsor, the regional director 
of. the . AFlA^IO's Human Resource Development Institute, the Director of the ^ 
Negro Trade; Union J«rttefship Council , fcnd regional public relations direc- 
tors from such companies as Bell Telephone, Rohm and Haas, and Gulf Oil. 
Board menjbers, who sserve f&r three years, elect "four officers at an annual 
meeting: the President (who by virtue of his office becomes Chairman of 
the Board) , Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer. The EWC has six 
standing comnittees' (Membership, Programs, Communication/Public Relations ,' 
Finance, Nominating , % and Personnel); ad. hoc committees may be appointed by 
the President. An Executive Conmittee of the Board consist$r"6f the four 
officers, ayid ,the chairpersons of alL^tanding and ad hoc committees. 
The Etoc^taff is composed of the? Executive Director, an Administrative 
Assistant, and a Secretary /Bookkeeper . # 

Hie council directs most of its activities ^t 'public and non- 
profit agencies^and has little 4 interaction with youth, counselors, 
teachers, or employers. This focus is partly a by-product of the Phila- 
delphia eA vironm^nt Both industry and labor are reluctant to support 
youth employment programs', due. to the inexperience of the teenagers and 
the perceived competition they present to adult employment. At the same 
time, the promotion of camper or vocational education in the' public 
schools is presumed to be the responsibility of the ACCE, 
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Because of these circumstances, the EWC focuses primarily on 
developing cooperative relationships vith program operators and agency 
administrators and helping them to secure funds to operate youth employ- 
ment programs . For example s % j 

* • The EWC convenes two discussion groups, monthly , a 
CETA Program Operators Task Force and a Career 
Education Round table (for career education program * 
operators) . The purpose of these meetings is ts> 
.share information about upcoming state Or federal 
initiatives or grant opportunities, and to discuss 
service needs or problems in service delivery. 
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Ihe EWC ponvened^a team of people concerned with 
helpix^ young women in school pursue vocational • 
education in nontraditional careers". EWC staff- 
helped the group write a program proposal which 
was funded by the Office of Youth Programs and . 

the Women's Bureau of the DOL for $190,000. The \ fc 

Young Women's Christian Association (YWCA) runs. 

the program, which has enrolled 100 women. The \ 4 
council continues to support the proyi.aiu, „ ' Jt *i 

called PROVE, through contracted technical • | 

assistance provided to YWCA staff by the EWC > 

executive director, /andfebrough several key mem- , / 

bers of the EWC whc^serve on an Oversight Com- - 
mi t tee to give guidance to the program. 

■Ihe EWC helped secure approval f^om the State, of , 

Pennsylvania to establish a third" General Eqwiva- / 
lency'oiploma (GED) testing center to accomodate * 
a b&dklpg of applicants waiting to be tested. 
Currently, the EWC is developing criteria and 
standards fqr GED tutorial preparation programs , 

and it is initiating a study to establish cost ^ * 

parameters for a model urban GED testing center. \ 

The EWC worked ^/ith program operators to help set 
up a minority-owned and managed music company. 

Ihe EWC' is also concerned with the collection and dissemination 
of information concerning youth transition Services and agencies. To t 7 

this ei>d, the council has: 

4 # - prepared and disseminated a booklet on GED . v 
tutorial c.ente^ in Philadelphia; 

• conducted an occupational awareness workshop 
f oir 300 young women iri conjunction, with the 

- YWCA; * * J 

• prepared and distributed an Employer's Guide 
to Youth Employment; 

• conducted conferences on the Youth Employment 
Demonstration and Projects Act (YEDPA) legis- • 
lation; and 

• "conducted a series of*-cbmraunity information" * 

forums o§ the Suifcn^k: Youth Employment Program 
(SYEP). ] 

The EWC*s activities are known by other apuncils through a net- 

\ 

work of -overlapping board memberships. The EWC executive ;director is a 



member of the Private .Industry Council Operating Committee and the CEtfA 
Youth Emploijment Subcommittee, and was previously a member of the ACCE. 
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Likewise, many of the chairpersons or most active members of the ACQS, - 
PIC, and Youth Employment Subcommittee are represented on Ihe EWC. . The 
only relevant organization whidh is hot included in EWC's network of 
overlapping Jooard memberships is the Philadelphia Industrial Development 
Qorporatidn. * ' • 

Until Sejjtembtfr, 1978, all of the councils funds were received 
from the National Manpowe^ Institute. The. council also received in- 
kind contributions from local businesses, including office space*. 
Since the beginning -of fiAcal year 1979, funding for the Education to 
Work Council has* come from a variety of sources, including the Governor's 
Special Grants Program under CETA, the Office of Emplo^pnt and Training 
(the Philadelphia CETA prime sponsor) , the City of" Philadelphia Youth • 
Services ^Bordinatin^pOf fice, local business contributions, and proceeds 
from the EWC's Annual Banquet. Total funding for fiscal year 1980 was in 
excess of $97,000. 

The EWC plans to continue its involvement in the Career Education 
Roundtable and the CETA Program Operators Task Force. New plans include 
council assistance -in the development -of a youth employment project 
through thQ us£ of & $50,000 grant from the Penjerdel (Pennsylvania-New 

Jersey-* Delawarp) Corporation. « 

*- - * 

fl. The Mld-Mi rhi^Cf ^urtity Action 'Council (WtCAC) 

^The purjiose of the Mid-Michigan Community Action Council (MMCAC) 
. since its inception in 1973 ha^^een to establish colla^qrktive processes 
among various segments of the community— agriculture,, business, educa- 
tion, government, industry and labor — as a means of addressing youth 
work-reducation transition, issues in Gratiot County, Michigan* Through 
its owj^Brograms , -and by facilitating the development- and- operation of 
otJYer loSfcprogralns, and .initiatives, MMCAC has treated some needs of 
youth directly and iwldressed others through ef fort^fesigned to hatfe an 
impact on the ccsnroyi\ity as a whol*. * * 

The council 1 s' service area includes all of Gratiot County, 'which 
l\as a predominantly white, rural' population, Shere.are only three towns^ 
v ^-latge |5ftpugh to be incdrporated, and jiinfety percent of the county land' 
area is 'devoted' to. agriculture. The largest town, Alma, has a ]?Ppulation 
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of approximately 10,000. The historical instability of county industrial , 
establishments (due in part to the lack of an extensive, high volume inter- 
state transpdrtation system) has resulted in four plant closings since r 
1973 in those Jjidustries which. have been the backbone of Gratiot County's* 
non-agricultural sector D Hie unemployment rate hak averaged 14.5 percent 
since 1970 and unemployment peaked at 25 percent for part of 1975. The 
1980 unemployment jfate of 13.3 percent was almost ^ice the national rate. 

In 1974 the governor of Michigan, spurred by discussions with' the 

State Chambetf of Commerce on the subject of career education, challenged 

every cox^ty to develop a group representative of business, labor, * 

' government*, industry, and education to bring broader input to the school 

systems 1 implementation of state career education mandates. Gratiot was 

one of only three counties to form such an organization, named the Alma 

\ * I \ ■ ^ 

Coninunity Action Council t(ACAC) . * Ev^i during the ea^ly stages of i^s 

^development', ACAC was aware ^hat there was an acute need for adult as 

well as youth transition services, both within and outside of the Alma 

community. In 1975, the ACAC expanded 4 its target area to include the 

entire coufity, sought county-wide membership, and chajiged i£s name to the 

Mid-Mi thigam Community Actidn Council. * 



•flie MMC^&^Board of Directors is composed of twelve Occupational 
representatives and six regional representatives. Th^re are two occupa- 
tidnal repjesei^atives from the agriculture, business, education, govern- 
ment, in du s| t r^^and labor sectors; the regional members represent six 
towns an4' rural areas wijfihin Gratiot. The membership includes a mix of 
high-ranking of f icials^ coiipnunity leaders, and public servants. For 
example, servi^j on^fc council are at least oKe county commisioner, 
on/e prominent citizeH^ith close* ties' to the governor, and several local 
businesspersons , teachefs, and school counselors. There are also ten ex 
officio* members of the Board. These members are volunteers from organi- 
zations with an interest in council activities, arrd do not have voting 
privileges. The Board* elects four officers^President, Vice President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer— who comprise th^ Executive Committee. Council 
activities are overseen and implemented by the council Staff (Director 
and Associate Director) and six program staff. The office staff is com- • 
posed ^of a Bookkeeper/Office Manager and a Secretary, who offer support 
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services to both council and program staff. The MMCAC is organised into 
five task forces: Career Education, Economic Education, School -Conwunity 
Dialogue, Pull Employment and Economic Development, and Council Fund- 
raising. Task Force is led by a Board member or an ex officio 
member. > • , 

■0 y . . 

The council stresses its role as an active organization operat- 
ing on behalf of Gratiot Coun^ as a catalyst , resource broker, and program 
implementor in four ^reas of a^ivity: Career Education, Economic Educa- 
tion, School Coflmunity Dialogue, and Full Employment "and Economic Develop- 
ment. Some MMCAC * undertakings in each of these areas are briefly described 
N ^ below: 

6&reer Education - . 0 ^ 

• Pi al -A- Speak er . The council acts as a resource 
center, obtaining sinkers from its .volunteer list 
of 1200 persons to s pe&k on various topics in 
school classrooms and elsewhere^ In its role as a 
resource center, the council also maintains a 
videotape library. The tapes contain information 
on careers, job hunting, and the work world, and 
are available to organizations free of charge. 

A , 

• Career Interest Survey . MMCAC conducts a compu- 
terized survey 6f students in grades 9-12 .to 
determine their career interests. These surveys % 
are used to plan council activities, and* are also 
made available to fche school^. » 

• Eleventh Grade Rotary Club/MMCAC Career Exchange 
Days. The council initiated a 1H day, oj^-on- ^ 
one, on-the-job career exploration program # 
involving trips to work sites and discussions with % 
employers and employees in occupational fields 
selected by the student. 

• Twelfth Grade "I Want to Work" ftob Workshops . 
MMCAC holds employabil ity skills workshops which 
iadlude the use of instructive videotapes, mock 
interviews, resume critique sessions, and dis- 
cussions jof job hunting and hirin'g techniques. 
This program utilizes council £taff and volunteer 
employers. 
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Economic Education 

Elementary School In- School industry . Program 
MftCAg staff operate jQSn which visits 1^*1 
elementary schools J^arrying tools and accoutre- / 
ments th^tare charaoteristic of different 
jobs and oSppations. 4 rhe staff explain the 
use or .function of these objects and answer 
questions posed by the^chi Idr en . 4^ 

*"*J • MMCAC/Chamber of. Conmereg Business School 

Dialogue. This is a day-long workshop for . 
juniot high school' students during which they 
. can discuss economic and business issues, as 1 
well as the business, world', with local, business 
— leaders. * t v * 

School/Connunity Programs 

• Share-A-Vtork-Day Exchange . Teachers, counselors, 
and school administrators visit worksites for a 
day, in* a program designed to increase their 
knowledge of occupational fields that their J 
^ students- may enter., ^ 

Full Employment and Economic growth 

• Economic Development- The MMCAC has engaged in 
numerous efforts to ijnproye local economic develop-* 
ment, including the establishment of a county-wide 
economic develppment , organization, the preparation'* 
of county economic development plans , and the initi- 

- ' \ ation of a workshop' for workers who had been laid 
off from their job$*at a local chemical plant, 

• . Temporar y Odd-Job employment Service (feES ) . The 
MMCAC acts as a cle^ringhpuse for youth seeking 
temporary work and individuals and oi*ganizations 
seeking temporary laifor. 

• CETA Life Skills Class . The council conducts a 
four-week pre-vocaticthal program for *li CETA 
participants in Gratiot County. The program 
runs ten times a year/ and has four one-week 
components: career, exploration, consumerism, 
employ ee/employer relations, and employability 
skills. ■* r i i 

"• Wpmen.in the Work Force . <lhis program was 
designed to address employment -and career 
^ advancement problems of women in Gratiot County. 

Through discusdion'gifoups, support networks, 
* and job-oriented workshops, the program hopes to 
inprove participants 1 self-image and errployment 
opportunities. ' * * r 

:' ■-. i 
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The MMCAC continues to develop and support education and work 
councils in neighboring .counties and participates in state-wide efforts 
„ to. increase collaboration sponsored by the state government • The 
council Is also developing a manual for CETA prime sponsors whichfetails 
education and work council operations , and the benefits of educatidRV^nd 
work council activities "f or prime sponsors, ' ' ^ 

The council operated as a volunteer organization during 1975, its 
first year with staffs From 1976 through 1979, the majority of its budget 
came ffom the National Manpower ""institute . The budget for calendar year 
1980 also includes donations , as well as* grants from the Grand Rapids Area 
Employment and Training Vicl the National Alliance of Business, and the 
Michigan Department of Labor." The total amount of funds received during 
1980 was $163,000. ' 

Since Gratiot County became part of the Grand Rapids CETA Con- 
sortium on October 1, 1979, the MMCAC has become more involved with 
CETA- funded programs, particularly those Private Industry Council 
projects directed at the private sector. The cd^ncil is continuing. its 
support of state-wide collaborative efforts, and it has focused particular 
attention on organizing education and wor#c6tsncils in rural areas nation- 
wide. Career education programs continue to b^ # major part of covincil 

m 

activities. Although there has-been a recent change in directors, the 
first such change since the council *s initial ^ear of operation with staff 
(1975) , both board members and* counpil staff are determined to maintain 
the council's broad-based community action orientation and its ^cotwrjtfanent 
to increased local collaboration. 

III. Tfte Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan (WECSM) 

Jhe goals ^of the Work-Education Council of Southeastern Michigan 
(WECSM), as stated in the bylaws, are "to bring together representatives , 

from education, business, industry, government and labor to serve as an 

* • ✓ * 

effective force in the development and implementation of programs which 

will serve to facilitate the transition of our youth from school to the 

i * 

world of work, and will serve the occupational needs of our youth and - 
adults. * The council also seeks "to '.cultivate, develop and coordinate 
community resources which, can be applied to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of career education programs for'yoyth and adults," and' "to assist * 
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in the evaluation of the efficacy of career- and vocational education 

# programs?." ' • 

The Work -Education Council of Southeasttern Michigan, Inc. was ' 
formed in 1974 as 'a product of thirLivo&ia Public Sqhool administration r 
and the Livonia Chamber of„ Conreroe. Hie council was conceived with a 
m a nda te to serve Livonia,* a prosperous gity in Wayne County, Michigan, and 
was originally named the. Livonia Area Industry-Education^Council . In 1977, 
the council was formally incorporated and received funding from the National 
Manpower Institute. From thai on, the council began, to expand its activ- 
ities throughout^ much of Wayne County. By April, 1979, the council 
offices had been relocated in Plymouth, Michigan, to facilitate formal 
ties with the Wayne County Off ice^>f Manpower (the CETft prime sponsor) , 
and tp diminish the Council's previous identification as an organization- 
that served only Livonia.' 

t \ *■ 
There were two important reasons for thifs locational and service ■ 

area shift in the council's operations. The first was to 1 benefit from 

the Wayne County Off ice t of Manpower as a major source of CETA funds. 

JThe~~eouncii originally hoped to receive these funds by subsuming the 

• responsibilities of the local Private Industry Council (PIC) , including 

che design and funding of training programs in the private sector, 

c ■ 

The second reason for the relocation of council headquarters out- , , 

* side of'Livpnia was - due* to the disparity in demographic and employment 
trends between Wayne County and Livonia. These treitfl^ suggested that a 
greater need for council services existed outsi#». the City of Livonia. 

The unemployment rate in Wayne County Was 4.3 percent in 1970 and 
6.5 petc^nt in 1977. Teenage unemployment was almost double that of 
adults throughout this time period* In contrast, th^f unemployment rate" 
among adulfca and youth aged 16-19 was much lower in the City of Livonia, 
which had been experiencing significant industrial ' and commercial growth 
since 1950. In 1970, Livonia had the highest median family income in 
the United States * among cities of similar si**, with a predominantly 
White population and a large white-collar^ labor force. The percentage 
of racial, minorities in th ^predominantlV blue-collar labor force of 
Wayne Cpunt/ is sixteen times greater than that i/i Livonia. 
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Based on these two factors, and the desire to increase its^ 
services to those clients, who were perceived t^have thfe greatest need ^ 
for assistance from youth transition service agencies, the council 
advocated the expansion of its service ajrea ancl relocation of its offices. 

The council f s Board of Directors is composed of 27 people frdm both 

* * • 

the City of Livonia and Wayne County. There are ten representatives fro© 
business and industry, eight from education, four each Sronfc government and 
the community, and two from iabor. »' Since, 1978, the council has designated 
slots on its board for representatives^^ the following positions: the 
Past-President of the Livonia Chamber -of Commerce , an administrator from 
the Livonia or Wayne' County CETA Office, and an agency director frok the 
Mayor's Office of LiVonia. Although at one time, more than half the mem- 
bers represented the Livonia area, the Council's direction and activities 
are closely guided by the Executive Director and the Executive Committee, m 
who have sought tb extend the Council's activities throughout the county. 
The Executive Committee consists of the Executive Director, President, * 
Vice-President, Chamber, Past-Ffcesident , Secretary, and Treasured The 
council staff consists of the Executive Director, an Administrative 
Assistant, and a Secretary, There are three standing council coimuttees: 
Mentoership, Eleptipn-, and Finance., Ad hoc 'commit tees are formed as needed. 

Because of its small staffv the .WECSM does not have the resources 
to operate projects ♦ The 'primary role of the council hats beer\ to act as 
a catalyst to bring together other youth transition agencies to provide 
needed services • \ V_ 

Since its inception, 'the council has had two executive directors. 
Both have exerted a major role in the council's development* The council 
has been credited with several achievements. For example* 

• The council aided in gathering support for extend- 
ing, the availability of the Michigan Occupational 
Information System (MOIS) to community-based ^ 

* organizations and agencies serving out-of-school 
youth, * The council solicited the support of the 
Wayne County Office of Manpower, the Livonia 
CETA Office, and the Public Schools. Through the 
use 'of 50 remote computer terminals and the MOIS 
User Handbook , students and out-of-school youth 
can better detertaine which vocational positions 
are best suited to their talents* ayqd educational 
levels; I4y r 



The council participated in a project with the 
Central 'Metropolitan' Detroit Work/Education 
Council, providing .75 unemployed youth with an 
opportunity to receive college credit for work 
experience;' 

The council aided the Livonia Public Schools 
in conducting career counseling conferences 
for teachers who have become unemployed due 
to decreasing school enrollment; 

The council helped negotiate the, establishment of a 
Labor Movement*. course in the Livonia Public Schools, 
conducted by the United Auto Workers Education 
Department. The council has' also served as a forum 
and catalyst for the continued involvement of the 
Livonia Public Schools and the Livonia Chamber of . 
Commerce in youth transition programs; and 

The council assisted in the development of other 
education and work councils in Michigan, of the 
Wayne County Pic, and of \he Governor's Inter- 
agency Collaborative efHro't to increase coordi- 
nation between CETA prime sponsors and the public 
schools. 
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Council efforts to subsume the responsibilities of . the Wayne'County 
PIC caused some dissension among council members, and between the council and 
other Livonia service organizations. This dissension led to~the resignation 
" of the executive director in May, 1979. ultimately, the WECSM chose to assist 
the PIC in its development rather than to incorporate the PIC as a sub- 
committee. * - 

The primary funding sources for the council from April, 1978 
through March, 1979 were the National Manpower Institute, the Livonia 
CETA prime sponsor, the Livonia PubHc^Schools, and the Livonia Chamber 
of Commerce. At the end of that period^e continued financial support 
of the Livonia agencies was in jeopardy due to the council's decision to 
relocate outside of LivOnia. The Wayne County Office of Manpower 
shouldered the majority of the council's expenses during the following 
year, through March, 1980. The total budget for that year was $110,480: 
At the present time, the council- is operating with a new execu-.' 
tive director and an expanded service area. It has jfurned its attention 
away from its own development, however, in order to assist other local 
co#cils in their development. Although these other councils have 
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supported the WECSM firiancially, the similarities in their mandates has 
served to obscure the unique goals of the VflECSM.^and to lead council 
members to re-evaluate WECSM' s purpose • 

• 4V. The Santa Barbar^ Community Career Development Council (CCDC) 

i 

This education and. work, council was founded in 1977 as*one of 
five councils sponsored by the National Alliance* of frusinfess (NAB) . 
Like the other NAB-sponsored councils, "the Santa Barbara Community 
Career Development Council (CCDC) emphasizes' private sector involvement 
-in youth transition from school to work. 

v Santa Barbara is a wealthy community .100 miles north of Los 
Angeles. Its major industries are tourism, servic^s^and government. 
Located in the more prosperous half- of Santa Barbara County, the City of 
.Santa Barbara has relatively few disadvantaged youth, andTV^Eelatively* low 
youth unemployment rate. Perhaps because of the community's affluence, • 
the council has chosen to focus notion employment but on encouraging the 
local high schools to provide career education opportunities. 

The local NAB chapter was originally given §25,000 to establish 
and support a council and an executive director. Hie NAB director in 
Santa Barbara selected twelve council members; all but one of the. six 
business representatives were already members of the NAB Advisory Board. 
Of the other six members, five were from education and one from govern- 
ment. In the council's three-year history, all twelve members have 'been 
/the chief executives of their organizations. The council's small size 
and high-ranking stature were 'intended to permit decision makers in* 
different sectors to collaborate efficiently and to be influential in 
the conamwity. 

Th^CCDC spent its first six months formulating its goals. Hie 
result wats a carefully-worded statement which specified the council's 
intention to encourage basic academic skills development and career 
awareness 4 f or youth. Onlike other education^ and work council^, the 
CCpC's executive director provides staff support only; the council , ' 

inenbers control the council's direction. 4 

/ 
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. The CCDC's two main activities^ to date reflect both its policy 
and its program emphases, its policj^riented work has .focused on the * 
> development and monitoring 6/acareer education plan. The M plan w is * 
actually a policy statement that the council asked the local school 
board to endorse. The request was made by means of formal testimony 
by three council members (all businessmen) at a School Board meeting in 
which the School Board voted to endorse the plan. A few months later the 
School Board contemplatfeS laying off several schcol-bas^d career education 
staff as a cost-cutting measure. The council committee appeared again 
before the School Board to remind it of its endorsement of $he plan. As 
a result, some of the career education staff positions were saved." 

The career education plan has remained a topic of council concern. 
School principals are occasionally. invited to a council meeting to pre- 
sent reports of their progress to the members. The members are ready to ' 
return te the School Board any time- they feel ti/at career education is in 
jeopardy. 

The second main activity of the 1 CCDC has been the recruitment of 
employer-based counselors (EBCs) for 'a project co-sponsored by the 
National Alliance of Business and the Santa Barbara County Schools. The 
project consists of employer-based counseling plus on-thS-job training 
placement* and shorter private sector internsrfiip placements for CETA- 
eligible high school students in the program. f 

The council members and the director have taken responsibility 
for recruiting and training EBCs. Itore than 300 private sector indi- 
viduals have counseled students to date. The council's ties to the 
Chamber of Commerce (through a key member) enabled the council to send' 
out a recruitment mailing to all Chamber of Commerce members. In addi- 
tion, council members and the director made personal contacts with a 
large number of potential EBCs. With local funds. Supplementing the : 
original federal grant, the project has expanded from five high schools to 
include ev^ry high school in the county. The council seps this project • 
as one which advances its goal of providing every high school student an 
opportHinity to explore at least one job of his or her choice, with the 
project's expansion to the entfcre county , the council is nearing that 4 
goal. % 
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The Santa Barbara CCDC is partially supported by a federal gtant 
through Youthwork Inc. which funds the couricil's recruitment of employer- 
based counselors. This grant 'pays the executive director's salary, the- 
council! s only budget item. In-kind contributions such as office space 
and secretarial support are provided by NAB. 

Although the EBC project and the career education plan have been 
thp major activities of the Santa Barbara CCDC, it has also participated 
in JflAB Career Guidance Institutes for school personnel , a state-wide task 
force on vocational education, and an inventdry of al*^:areer guidance 
activities in the county; Taken together, the council's projects address 
a wide range of audiences, including the business community, high school 
students, teachers and counselors, local policy-makers, and state-level 
policy-makers, but its focus remains primarily on increased private 
sector involvement in improving carreer education in the Santa Barbara 
community. 
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Council Staff 

and 
Membership 



Strategy 
Development 



Initial 
Activities 



Growth and 
Ongoing Activities 



Mire Mgnly 
Qualified 
executive 
director 



Establish 
boards of 
Influential 
and Knowl- 
edgeable 
people 




Identify sector's 
unite t needs and 
goals 



Identify what 
council can do 
for sector 



Avoid prlMry 
dependence on 
sector for 
finances 



Avoid problems 
with political 
overtones 



Rule out activi- 
ties which will 
undercut or* coat- 
pete with other 
groups 



Secure* sector's 
representation 
on council board 



Participate 1n activities 
that provide access to 
Information and decision 
inking 



Give hel? to sector 
before giving advice 



Credit* sec tor (publicly 1f 
• appropriate) for Us 
success 



Seek membership on other 
councils and agency 
boards, create overlapping 
board memberships 



Provide neutral forum for 
Intergroup contacts and 
open discussion of Issues 



Educate own board members 
1n youth transition Issues 



Educate own board members 
"6/1 goals and concerns of 
the sector 



Act as Impartial mediator, 
coordinator, and catalyst; 
do ndt run programs. 



Provide advice to sector 



Secure partial funding fr 
sector 



Conduct activities on 
behalf of sector 



Host annual banquet or 
other event that publicizes 
sector's achievements 




Act as clearinghouse for 
Information and people 






cont'd. 





Capitalize on Influence of 
board members to further 
collaboration process with 
sector 
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APPENDIX 6 



STEPS IN IMPLEMENTING COUNCIL COLLABORATION WITH PUBLIC SECTORS 
( SCHOOLS . CETA, PUBLIC ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT GROUPS) 
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